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“What 
choked. 
to him?” 


are you doing to him?’ she 
“Mike — what are you doing 


“Trying to give him a bath,” I explained, 
hope suddenly hot in my heart. 


“Here —let me,’ breathed Anne. “Oh, the 
poor lamb —the poor little lamb .. .” 


Here is the throbbing story of an adoring 
young husband whose lovely wife freezes 
him from her heart—after the death of their 
baby daughter. In desperation, he secretly 
adopts a baby boy and brings him into their 
home—but the problem only increases until... 


Read “Forever in Love With You’ — the 
book-length true novel featured in January 
True Story Magazine. You'll go hot and 
cold — with passionate sympathy, and with 
righteous indignation when you read this 


gripping story of a man who wooed his wife 
with another man’s baby. 


“OUT OF ALL THE WORLD” 


—the story of a local boy who made good, 
after he stopped being bad. Don’t miss part 


I of this 2-part serial in January True Story 
Magazine. 


“RENDEZVOUS WITH MARRIAGE” 


—it took a global war to unite this boy 
and girl whose path to marriage was beset 
with detours. Another complete true novel- 
ette — in. January True Story Magazine. 


Unue OGer 


Only 10c 


In Canada — 15¢ 


These are but three of the 2h stirring true 
stories and features you'll enjoy in the 
January issue of True Story Magazine. 
Your greatest bargain in reading — now 
only 10c. Get your copy of True Story today! 


Smile, zz Girl, Smile... 


hearts surrender to a radiant smile! 


To give your smile extra sparkle 
and appeal, brighten your teeth 
with Ipana and Massage! 


oe COURAGE, plain girl—and smile! 
You don’t need beauty to win your 
heart’s desire. Just glance about you at 
the girls who are well-loved—the brides- 
to-be—the happy young wives— 


Very few can claim real beauty ... but 
they all know how to smile! Not timid, 
half-hearted smiles. But big, heart- 
warming smiles that light their faces 
like sunshine! 


You, too, can have that same mag- 
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Product of Bristol-Myers 


netic appeal—compelling, irresistible. 
So smile, plain girl, smile! Let your smile 
turn heads, win hearts, invite new hap- 
piness for you. 


But it must be a brave smile, flashing 
freely and unafraid. For that kind of 
smile, you must have teeth you are proud 
to show. And remember, sparkling teeth 
depend largely on firm, healthy gums. 


“Pink Tooth Brush’’—a warning! 


If you see “pink” on your tooth brush— 
see your dentist. He may say your gums 
have become tender—robbed of exercise 


by today’s soft, creamy foods. And, like 
many dentists today, he may very likely 
suggest “the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
Tooth Paste and massage.” 

For Ipana not only cleans teeth thor- 
oughly but, with massage, it helps the 
health of your gums. Just massage a lit- 
tle extra Ipana onto your gums when 
you brush your teeth. That invigorating 
“tang” means gum circulation is quick- 
ening—helping gums to new firmness. 

Make Ipana and massage part of your 
regular dental routine and help yourself 
to have brighter teeth and firmer gums— 
a more attractive, sparkling smile! 


Start today with 
IPANA and MASSAGE 
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®@ No Spilling 
or Glass 
Breakage 


@ No Alcohol 
Evaporation 
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The world’s most pre- 
cious fragrances cap- 
tured in a SOLID PER- 
FUME! So chic! So 
daring! So convenient! 
Ric fits into your hand- 
bag, a dab or two 
merges the glamorous 
odour with your own 
personality. Ric costs 
little, and lasts long! 
12 exquisite fragrances 
. .. at drug and cos- 
metic counters. 


$1.00 plus tax 


i 
Desfune Bick 


RIC PRODUCTS INC., PHILA., PA. 
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“To be his Guiding Star 
try my W.B.N.C.” 


Paulette Goddard, Starring in “Star 
- Spangled Rhythm”, a Paramount Picture 


EXPOSING HIDDEN HUNGER 


[F you're still wondering just 
what and how much food to 
give that family of yours, then 
here’s an unbeatable daily guide: 
Milk, 2 glasses; fruit and vege- 
tables, 2 helpings of each, one 
raw, if possible; 1 egg; about 2 
tablespoons of butter; 5 or 6 
slices of whole wheat or en- 
riched bread; fish or poultry or 
meat, one serving; cheese, one 
serving; plenty of good, cold wa- 
ter to drink, tea or coffee, of 
course; but only the rationed 
amount.—Richard Kent—The 
Travelling Cook, The Blue Net- 
work. 


EXCELSIOR PEANUTS 


In sending packages to the 
boys in camp, make sure the 
goodies arrive unbroken by fill- 
ing the space between the con- 
tainers with peanuts. These will 
keep the small objects from rat- 
tling and also supply some 
edibles the boys will be glad to 
munch on. Peanuts are so light 
in weight that they add very 
little to the weight of the pack- 
ages—Mrs. H. Fine, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, household hint prize- 
winner, Meet Your Neighbor “ es : : 
with Alma Kitchell, Blue Net- “™. ZI). eee | 
work. ee eae wera Ea 


COOK’S PALS: MARBLES 
Candy -making hint: Drop 
three or four marbles into the 
bottom of the pan while the 
candy is cooking. This will keep 
it from burning, and will do 
most of the stirring, as the boil- 
ing will keep the marbles in mo- 
tion.—Nancy Craig’s Woman of 
Tomorrow program, WJZ, N. Y. 


HOME DRY-CLEANING 


More dresses are ruined by 
incorrect pressing than in any 
other way, according to Phil 
Cooper, speaking for the clean- 
ing industry. 

Since most of us have no idea 
what the yarn content of our 
dresses is, Mr. Cooper advises 
testing by cutting a small bit 
from a seam and applying a 
lighted match. Pure silk will 
burn into ashes. Celanese sort 
of smothers and hardens. So, if 
your dress is made of silk, press 
with a damp cloth. If it’s made 
of celanese, it must be pressed 
dry with a moderate iron. 

You must never press print 
dresses through a damp cloth— 
whether silk or celanese—unless 
you want a rainbow effect. 

To remove grease spots, place 
the soiled article on a clean, 
white towel, and saturate the 
spot liberally with benzine or 
naphtha, applying with a bit of 
cheesecloth dipped in the fluid. 
To avoid rings, moisten the 

cheesecloth again, and apply 
Sy quickly all around the spotted 
S 
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WOODBURY COLD CREAM 
Leauly Naghleap of lhe Stars 


Beauty isn't Rationed. Get Woodbury | 
Cold Cream today. Big economy jars, 


: $1.25, 75¢; als 25¢ 3 sizes. 
area, then dry with a dry cloth. pL oso ps also o0e Zeer | 


—Adelaide Hawley, Woman’s 
Page of the Air, CBS. ‘ 
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By DALE BANKS 


Sister, resigned from her radio 

program and left the United 
States in mid-November, to join her 
husband, Frank Getman, who is pro- 
ducing broadcasts in Bogota, South 
America. The new Big Sister hadn’t 
been selected, when we jwent to press. 


Real-life romance: When Perry 
Lafferty, CBS director, was beginning 
the Matinee at Meadowbrook series, 
a pretty brunette named Fran Car- 
den auditioned for one of the parts. 
She not only won the job, but Perry’s 
heart, too, and around Christmas- 
time she’ll become Mrs. Perry Laf- 
ferty. Only Perry isn’t a radio director 
now—he’s Corporal Lafferty, and he’s 
attending Officers’ Candidates School 
at the Army Air Force base in Miami 
Beach, Florida. A ‘ 


Bette Davis donated every cent of 
the three-figure fee she received for 
guesting on Bob Hope’s program to 
the Hollywood Servicemen’s Canteen, 
of which she is president. 

* * 


Harlow Wilcox, Fibber McGee and 
Molly’s announcer, may be in uni- 
form soon. 


Nisiste MARSHALL, radio’s Big 


* * * 

It’s Mary Rolfe, young and very 
pretty Broadway actress, who gets the 
role of Mary, Henry’s sister, on The 
Aldrich Family show. Mary can be 
right proud of herself—practically 
every radio actress in New York was 
tested for the part. 

* * 


* 
Congratulations to Bachelor’s Chil- 
dren! It’s the only daytime radio 
serial to be chosen by the Co-ordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs for 
broadcasting as a good neighbor ges- 
ture to South America. The idea, of 
course, is to give our friends to the 


4 


south a picture of American life as it 
really is, not as many of our movies 
have it. 


* # * 

Have you noticed that Duffy’s Tav- 
ern has dropped the last half of its 
title and become just plain Duffy’s? 
Nobody seems to know exactly why 
the sponsor decided on the move, but 
the likeliest explanation is that too 


On Christmas Lue 


A listener's must for the night before Christ- 
mas is Gionel Barrymore's rendition of the 
famous Christmas Carol,” hy Charles Dickens. 
Hell be reading the wonderful of story for 
the sixth time on the air. Gime: Rudy Wallee’s 
program, 10-00 P.M. £.W.o. Network: N.B.C. 


Don't believe all you hear on 
the Vallee show about Joan 
Davis looking for someone to 
love. She's happily married 
to Cy Bartlett, left. Below, 
Bobby Norris is the orchestra 
leader of the Yankee network's 
popular House Party program. 


Left, Jack Shook plays the gui- 
tar and leads the Mountaineers 


on WSM's Grand Ole Oprey. 


many eating-and-drinking places all 
across the country were changing 
their names to “Duffy’s Tavern” in 
order to cash jn on the publicity. 


BOSTON—No one but his mother 
ever thought it would be possible to 
make a violinist out of Bobby Norris 
—much less an orchestra leader. But 
here he is today, directing the Yan- 
kee House Party orchestra over the 
Yankee network, and doing right well 
at it too. 

When he was a school-boy in Ly- 
donville, Vermont, Bobby fully in- 
tended to be a baseball player. His 
mother, undismayed, never gave up 
trying to induce him to take violin 
lessons and finally, when he was six- 
teen, Bobby decided the best way to 
keep her quiet was to take a few 
lessons and thus prove what a waste 
of money they were. 

To his own amazement he showed 
remarkable talent from the very be- 
ginning. His mother just beamed 
and said, “I told you so.” Two years 
later he entered Tufts College, and 
every night of his four years there 
found him in great demand by or- 
chestras all around New England. 

Once he started, Bobby was just as 
rabidly determined to study music 
as he’d previously been not to. He 
was the pupil of men who were 
authorities on dance music, sym- 
phonies and chamber music, and fi- 
nally got so he was equally at home 
in all three types. 

When Ray Noble brought his or- 
chestra from Continued on page 76 
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A the first sign of chill, or sneeze, 
start gargling with this wonderful 
antiseptic. 

Excitement, fatigue, raw temperatures, 
cold feet, may lower body resistance so 
that threatening germs can invade the 
tissue and set up or aggravate an infection. 


Nature Needs Help 


Then, if ever, Nature needs a helping 
hand to keep such germs under control 
... to help prevent a “mass invasion” 
when defenses are down. 

That’s why it is wise to gargle with 
full strength Listerine Antiseptic at the 
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ISTERINE-Quick! 


lt may nip the trouble in the bud 


CHILLED? SNEEZING? 


first hint of trouble. 

Listerine reaches way back on throat 
surfaces to kill millions of germs... in- 
cluding hosts of the very “secondary 
invaders” that many specialists believe 
to beresponsible for so many ofa cold’s 
troublesome aspects. Actual tests 
showed reductions of bacteriaonmouth 
and throat surfaces ranging to 96.7 per 
cent 15 minutes after the Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle and up to 80% one hour after. 


At the First Sign of Trouble 


If you feel chilly, under par, have the 
sniffles and your throat feels irritated, 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


gargle at once with Listerine Antiseptic 
and repeat every 3 hours. You may spare 
yourself a nasty siege of cold and a pain- 
ful sore throat. 


A WHISPER.-- 
IN THE LANGUAGE 
OF LOVE 
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Men love “The Fragrance of Youth” 
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eligible young bandleaders that 

many erstwhile and older baton- 
eers are being groomed for comebacks. 
Veterans George Olsen, Don Bestor, 
and Jack Denny are among the former 
favorites due for return engagements 
on the air and in the theaters. 

* * * 


This same situation has also worked 
to the advantage of those bandleaders 
who are married and have children. 
Their 3-A classifications have helped 
them get higher wages from the des- 
perate bookers. 

Lt * m 


Tony Pastor is flirting with a ciga- 
rette sponsor and the deal might be 
set for early 1943. 


* * * 


The Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York is taking no chances. They have 
already signed Tommy Dorsey’s or- 
chestra for an engagement there in 
September, 1943. 


% * * 


Vido Musso has junked his band, 
made up of former Bunny Berigan 
musicians, and is now playing tenor 
sax for Woody Herman. 

* * * 


THIS CHANGING WORLD: Skip 
Nelson has joined the Chico Marx 


Tis war draft has tapped so many 


band. ... James Melton is now sing- 
ing with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany.... Kay Kyser is making a new 


MGM film, “Right About Face.” ... 
Lynn Gardner is Bob Allen’s new 
singer. She used to chirp for Will 
Bradley. ... Harry James returns to 
Hollywood in January to make “Girl 


He toiled in a to- 
bacco field, was an 
errand boy, worked as 
a cabinet maker, but 
now Tony Pastor is one 
of our up and coming 
danceband leaders 
Below, Eugenie Baird 
sings with his band. 


ALDEN 


Crazy” with Mickey Rooney and Judy 
Garland. ... Duke Ellington is com- 
ing east in January to perform a jazz 
concert at Carnegie Hall. ... Lynn 
Murray, the radio choirmaster, is ar- 
ranging the musical score for Cole 
Porter’s new Ethel Merman musical 
comedy. . . . Marcia Rice is now 
singing with Bob Astor’s band. 
* * % 

Frankie Carle, Horace Heidt’s part- 
ner and pianist, took exactly 45 
minutes to write his newest tune, 
“Because You Are.” 

* a s 


Bandleade1s who sing those fervent 
war ditties like “This Is Worth 
Fighting For” are getting heckled by 
uniformed men who ask the most em- 
barrassing questions. 

* * s 


TO THE COLORS: Ape Lyman and 
George Auld have joined the Army. 
Claude Thornhill is now an apprentice 
seaman. 

* * %* 

Did you ever wonder where Frank 
Crumit and Julia Sanderson find the 
songs they sing on their CBS quiz? 
They’re drawn mostly from Crumit’s 
list of 46 published songs he has 
written and from a collection of 10,000 
pieces of old sheet music. 

* r s 


Bonnie Baker and Lt. Orrin Tucker 
have announced their engagement. 
Bonnie says that when the war is 
over Orrin will not reorganize his 
band but make the Navv his career. 

ok * * 


Now that Glenn Miller is an Army 
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captain supervising musical activities 
in nine states for the military, his 
former vocal stars, Marion Hutton, 
Tex Beneke and the Modernaires are 
touring theaters as a singing unit. 


% * s 


If Guy and Carmen Lombardo join 
the Coast Guard their famed orches- 
tra will probably be run by the three 
other members of the family, Leibert, 
Victor, and sister Rose-Marie. The 
Lombardos returned to the Hotel 
Roosevelt and had their opening night 
in a week heavy with competition. 
But the durable Lombardos outdrew 
them all. 


Pastorized Jazz 


ONY PASTOR toiled in a Connec- 

ticut tobacco field, ran errands for 
a bakery and florist, worked on a 
factory assembly line, aided his father 
in eking out a living as a cabinet 
maker, and even served as a jani- 
tor’s helper, before he became the 
leader of one of the country’s most 
promising dance orchestras. And al- 
though all these former occupations 
haven’t the slightest connection with 
music, the square-shouldered, black- 
haired swingster insists they were 
responsible for his eventual success. 

“Those jobs were tough and some- 
times I darned near broke my back,” 
he says, “but they did help me to 
understand human nature. Thanks to 
them I feel that I have the loyalty 
and respect of my men. Though I’m 
the guy holding the baton I still like 
to feel 'm just one of the boys.” 

Each particular job gave Tony 
lessons that today are invaluable to 
him. 

When he worked as a janitor’s 
helper in a Hartford, Connecticut, 
vaudeville theater, he learned the 
tricks of show business from grizzled 
old stage hands. The days he spent 
in tobacco fields and factories taught 
him the value of team-work and 
cooperation. Helping his father fashion 
carefully carved wood pieces gave him 
an appreciation of good and beautiful 
things. Running errands for local 
merchants gave him the practical ex- 
perience in bartering and business 
dealings so necessary for any big 
league bandleader today. 

Continued on page 74 


Between engagements, orchestra- 
leader Vaughn Monroe teaches 
baby “Candy” to play the piano. 
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How to keep peace 
in the family 


__ and make lite more tun 


EA 5 Pie: Chis: 2 ‘4, 
POOR COMPLEXION. Sis avoided mirrors 
until she found what a grand aid Noxzema 


is for dry, rough skin and to help heal 
externally-caused blemishes. 


STUBBLE TROUBLE. Pop used to grouch at 
every smart, scrape and nick. Now, his 
shaves are quick—cool—smooth. With 
NNoxzema as a base he shaves with a smile. 


oN i. . 


PAINFUL BURNS. Tommy used to howl as if 
he were killed. Now he yells—for a jar 
of Noxzema. It soothes and cools—aids 
quicker healing of minor burns and scalds. 


The Busiest Jar in the House! 


° It’s surprising how many of life’s irritations are skin troubles! That’s why Noxzema 
is the busiest jar in millions of homes. Because it’s not just a cosmetic cream. It’s a 
medicated formula that contains cool, soothing, medicinal ingredients—a grand aid 
to healing externally-caused blemishes, chapped hands, burns, chafing, shaving irri- 
tation. It softens, helps smooth skin — softens tough whiskers, too. Apply before 
lathering or as a brushless shave. Scores of physicians, dentists, nurses use 
Noxzema. See how much it will do to help your 
family. Get a jar today at any drug or cosmetic 
counter! Trial size, also 35¢, 50¢. 


* MEN IN THE SERVICE WANT NOXZEMA 


—use it for sunburn, windburn, chafing, tired, burn- 
ing feet, and especially for cool, soothing shaves! 
Makes shaving easier even in cold water. 


NOXZEMA 


CHAFING AND DIAPER RASH. Baby’s tender 
skin chafes so easily, but mothers find 
Noxzema aids in quick healing and helps 
protect against irritation. 


1...it imparts a lovely color to the skin 
2...it creates a satin-smooth make-up 
3...it clings perfectly —really stays on 


To cive your skin a lovelier, more youthful 
color tone, and to harmonize perfectly with your natural 
complexion colorings, Max Factor Hollywood created face 
powder in Color Harmony shades. 


Whatever your type may be... blonde, or brunette, or 
brownette, or redhead ...there is a particular shade of 
Max Factor Hollywood Face Powder definitely created for 
you to enhance your own individual beauty. 


You'll like the superfine texture of Max Factor Hollywood 
Face Powder, too, because it creates such a soft, satin- 
smooth make-up,and its unusual clinging quality will keep 
your make-up looking fresh and lovely for hours...$1.00. 


MAX FACTOR HOLLYWOOD COLOR HARMONY MAKE-UP 


..- FACE POWDER, ROUGE AND TRU-COLOR LIPSTICK 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
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My knees gave way in 
panic and | knelt be- 
side little Justin. 


HEN my husband called me 
into his study that late June 
afternoon to introduce me to 
Paul McCreery, I was surprised. 
But only briefly, for my mind had 
no room for anything but the end- 
less struggle with my own heart- 
breaking problem. If Justin needed 
a special: secretary to live with us 
on our estate, that was just part 
of his business. He had been con- 
ducting it in a very mysterious way 
these days, and no doubt it was 
hecessary for him to have a con- 
fidential assistant who was never 
seen at his office. I always shud- 
dered away from thoughts of the 
chemical industry anyway, since I 
could guess how closely its present 
boom—so gratifying to my husband 
—was related to the wholesale death 
and destruction then going on in 
Europe. 
I barely glanced at the young 
man as I murmured words of per- 
functory welcome. The soft light 
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BITTER 
WIRRINGE & 


It was her husband’s madness, a madness she had never 


fully comprehended until -too late, that had devised 


this cruel trick. And now she was trapped, unless— 


coming in between the heavy wine- 
red velvet curtains was sufficient to 
show that he was tall, with an 
earnest, yet eager smile that made 
him seem young for a responsible 
position with a man-.as important 
as my husband. His voice as he an- 


Adapted for Radio Mirror by Hope 
Hale from the original radio drama 
“Laughter,” by Gibson Scott Fox, 
heard on the True Story Theater, 
sponsored by Howard Clothes on 
Mutual network Wednesday nights. 


swered me was shy, so that the 
strong grip of his hand was almost 
startling. Half-consciously I felt 
the contrast between its muscular 
hardness and the peculiar softness 
of my husband’s. After three years 
of marriage, it still seemed queer to 
me that though Justin’s will was 
masterful and imperious, driving 
him through sieges of work at high 
pressure that would have wrecked 
an ordinary man, his big bulky body 
showed none of the tough hardness 
of his spirit. 

I was not Continued on page 45 
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BEGINNING 


EVER belong to a man, Jackie, 
until you know he belongs to 
you.” 

My father used to give me this 
advice. I always thought it was a 
pretty cold and calculating philoso- 
phy, and I still think so. But maybe 
Father knew that someday I’d meet 
a man like Dean Hunter. 

You know Dean Hunter—you’ve 
heard him on the air and seen him 
in the movies—and if you don’t 
recognize the name it’s because I’m 
not going to give anybody’s right 
name in this story, including my 
own. 

It'll be easier to tell that way. 

I’m sure that Mother and Father 
didn’t mean to give me that feeling 
of having been cheated by life. 
That’s the. feeling I had when I first 
came to Washington last year. If 
ever a girl had made up her mind 
that life had passed her .by I was 


Perhaps she could have fought against this dangerous 
attraction Dean Hunter had for her, could have refused 


to take him seriously. Perhaps... if she had wanted to ¥ 


that girl. 
why: For one thing, I was born 
and brought up in Holly, a suburb 
of Baltimore. I went to Junior High, 
to Sunday School, was confirmed at 
the usual time, and then taught 
Sunday School. I was an only child 
and Mother and Father loved me, 
of course. The trouble was that they 


‘loved me possessively. They wanted 


to mold me into perfection. 

Once—only once—I failed to live 
up to their standards, and the ex- 
perience was so shatiering for all 
three of us that it amounted to a 
tragedy. It wasn’t, of course. Look- 
ing back now—it- happened in my 
last year of High School—I can 
see that Father and Mother were 
right, in a way. What I thought 
was love was only infatuation, just 
as they said. I can say the boy’s 
name oyer to myself now, and it 
doesn’t mean a thing. It’s hard to 
realize that we wanted to be mar- 
ried. But at the time, because my 
parents put so much emphasis on 
the episode and finally forbade me 
to see the boy at all, I thought my 
heart was broken... . Isn’t it won- 
derful, and a little sad, how you 
get over things? 

‘After Mother died, Father was 
even more cautious than before 
about boys and my dates. And be- 
cause I felt sorry for the dear lonely 
man—and because I did love himm— 
I humored him and tried to tell 
myself that I didn’t mind. 

I minded, all right. I was unhappy 
most of the time, but I did my best 
to hide it from Father. At night 
when I went to bed after a long, dull 
day and an even duller evening, I 
used to have to fight down the con- 
viction that I was to end my days as 
a stuffy, tiresome old maid. 


I think I can tell you 


_much for his weak heart, which had © 


The truth, I suppose, although I ~ 
didn’t realize it then, was that my — 
parents were so wrapped up in me 
they were desperately afraid some- 
one was going to take me fromthem. 

In the end, they were both taken 4 
from me. Father worked at the 
bank days and on the draft board» 
at night. The long hours were too 


‘cabs caer 


previously only bothered him oc- a | 
casionally. He had an attack one 
Saturday noon which carried him — 
away before Sunday dawn. 

For the first time in my life: 
I. was free—frighteningly so, oe 
thought, while the grief of Father’ ‘Ss 
death was still sharp in me. But a 
gradually there came a sense of an- am | 
ticipation. I’d go to Washington, 
I'd earn my own living, Pdi meet | 
fascinating people, 'd be a cog, NO 
matter how ‘small a one, in the vast | 
machinery of the capital. } 

But the experience wasn’t quite 
as wonderful as I’d anticipated. At — 
least, not at first. I was too young, — 
too eager, to realize that a city © 
doesn’t take you into its heart over-— 
night simply because you want it ion ~ 
and there were plenty of times when | 
I was just as forlorn and dreary | 
as I’d been in Holly. q 

I was lucky enough to find eee | 
almost at once. Jerry Havens, with | = | 
whom. Id gone to school and who 
now ran the little Holly radio station, 
had given me a letter to Lieutenant 
Colonel] William Wilson in Washing- a 
ton. The Colonel couldn’t have been.” 
nicer. He’s a pleasant, blond man — 
with a nice friendly manner, and | 
almost just- by looking at him you {) 
pao Be. s happy both in his Ronee 


| 


| 
» | 
. | 


at any sate I was working fo: 
i twenty-four hours. a ; 


He saw me and stopped, 
with a deep intake of 
breath that showed his 


surprise and pleasure. 


time I went in to see him. I had to 
pass the Civil Service tests, which 
I did all right—that was all. 


(COLONEL WILSON had a good_ 


many duties, which aren’t part 
of my story, and one very important 
duty which is. He and his staff made 
all the arrangements for the Hiya 
Soldier radio show. It was a pro- 
gram which was broadcast primarily 
for the entertainment of the men in 
Army training camps. Today it 
goes overseas too, but when I first 
went to Washington, Pearl Harbor 
was months in the future. Of course, 
the biggest and most famous stars 
appear on the show, but often there 
are ordinary people on it too, be- 
cause Colonel Wilson follows only 
one rule in picking the talent: it 
must be something that will enter- 
tain the boys. 

We all, inspired by Colonel Wil- 
son’s example, took the program 
very seriously. You couldn’t help it, 
when you thought of the thousands 
of men, many of them miles from 
their homes, who would hear it— 


| heard him whisper under cover 
of the music, "And you're all 
right, too—very much all right.” 


when you thought of what it must 
mean to them. I was willing to stay 


up any hours; work from morning | 


until late at night, to make Hiya 
Soldier the best program that was 
ever broadcast. 

It was my job that brought my 
first meeting with Dean Hunter— 
and, later, with Tom Trumble, who 
was so completely- Dean’s opposite 
in every respect. 

Let me see if I can give you any 
idea of what Dean Hunter is like. It 
won’t be easy, because he isn’t tall, 
or brilliantly good-looking. He cer- 
tainly isn’t the greatest singer in 
the world. But all the same, any girl 


who saw him for the first time would: 


start asking herself personal ques- 
tions. There was an air of mystery 
about him—TI felt it from the first— 
something you didn’t entirely be- 
lieve in, and yet something that 
fascinated you and drew you to him 
and made you wonder’ what was 
going on in his mind. I’ve never 
seen a man before who could look 
at you so frankly, with so little 
restraint, and yet keep his distance 
with perfect grace and detachment. 

That first day he came to Wash- 
ington I was rather thrilled at the 
prospect, I'll admit, of seeing the 
great Dean Hunter. After all, Id 
read stories about him and seen his 
picture in movie and radio maga- 
zines. I’d heard him on the air and 
seen his shadow on the screen. And 
when Colonel Wilson told me he was 
coming to the office before rehearsal 
I found that my heart started 
beating a little faster. 

When he arrived and the Colonel 
introduced us—I had a desk just 
outside of the Colonel’s office in the 
Munitions Building—I was a little 


eee 
: rae 


disappointed. He was shorter than I 


had thought, and a bit—well, slicker 
—than his pictures. But, oddly, 
when he made one of those typical 
out-of-town-visitor’s remarks to the 
Colonel—“How do you manage to 
get such beautiful girls to work in 
your office?” —my composure melted 
away and I was as flustered as a 
schoolgirl. Silly, I told myself—even 
if this was one of the most popular 
men in the United States, twenty- 
five years old, rich, and ... and 
a bachelor. 

There was a minute or two of 
pleasant chatter. Then, engrossed in 
brisk conversation with Colonel 
Wilson, Dean Hunter nodded vague- 
ly at me and went into the Colonel’s 
office. I had no right to be resent- 
ful over his quick dismissal of me, 
but I remember that for a moment 
I was, I reminded myself that, after 
all, he must have been only dimly 
aware of my existence despite the 
graceful phrases—and I made up 
my mind to forget all about him. 

And, after I’d boasted te Gracie 
Franklin that night—and to the 
other girls in our little boarding 
house—that I’d met and actually 
talked to the great Dean Hunter, I 
didn’t have much trouble in banish- 
ing him from my mind. 

I was beginning to like Washing- 
ton better now. It still showed no 
sign of becoming the exciting, op- 
portunity-full place ’d dreamed of, 
but I had an interesting and useful 
job and I liked Gracie and the other 
girls. Sometimes we all laughed, 
more than a little ruefully, over the 
fact that for us, as for many girls, 
living in modern Washington is a 
good deal like living in a girls’ 
school. The only men you ever 
talk to are your bosses. 
same, I never lost the feeling that 
it wouldn’t always be like this— 


that somewhere, around the next 


corner, lay . . . what? Adventure, 
romance? I didn’t know. It was 
enough for me that it was there. 

I turned that next corner on the 
bright, windy morning that Colonel 
Wilson sent me to the Union Station 
to meet Tom Trumble. 

Who was Tom Trumble? Why, 
only a soldier, a private from Camp 
Dunning. Before that he’d been a 
farm-boy in South Dakota, and in 
spite of the new uniform he really 
hadn’t changed very much. 

He was coming to Washington be- 
cause Colonel Wilson had tuned in 
a program broadcast from Camp 
Dunning and had heard Tom Trum- 
ble sing. He wasn’t a singer—not 
the kind of singer Dean Hunter 
was—but he had a fairly good voice 
and a way of using it that the 
Colonel liked. As the Colonel ex- 
pressed it, ‘“Most of the enlisted men 
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All the 


we’ve used on Hiya Soldier were 
drafted right off of Broadway, and 
they sound like it. Let’s try some- 
one that isn’t a professional for a 
change.” 

So Private Tom Trumble had re- 
ceived special leave from his job 
of learning how to be a tank corps 
soldier, and was coming to Wash- 
ington to sing on Hiya Soldier; and 
something—call it luck, or destiny, 
or whatever name you like—had 
decreed that out of half a dozen 
girls I should be the one Colonel 
Wilson sent to the station to meet 
him and see that he didn’t get lost 
before rehearsal-time. 

We had wired Tom Trumble to 
look for a girl wearing a brown 
suit and a brown hat with a white 
feather sticking up on the right side, 
and I found myself a place right in 
front of the gate so he couldn’t miss 
me as he came through. He saw 
me all right, and his eyes lit up; 
but all he said was, ‘Hello. I’m 
Tom Trumble. Guess you’re look- 
ing for me. I'll be right back.” 

And before I could answer he was 
hurrying past me, piloting a very 
tiny old lady who was having a 
hard time trying to keep step with 
him. This didn’t stop her from be- 
ing—obviously—delirious with hap- 
piness and pride over having a big 
soldier for an escort. The adoring 
look on her face touched me un- 
expectedly, and I ‘had the quick 
thought that this was some relative 
of his that he’d brought East with 
him to be at the broadcast. I didn’t 
have time to think about the matter 
any more, because just then I saw 
Dean Hunter. 

Of course, I’d already known that 
tonight’s show was to feature Dean 
Hunter for the second time, but I 
hadn’t known he was arriving on 
this same train. He was coming 
down the ramp, followed by his 
retinue of managers and assistant 
Managers and ‘‘friends”—and, as 
usual, a handful of trailing auto- 
graph hounds. 

He’d almost passed where I stood 
when he caught sight of me—and 
stopped, with a deep intake of 
breath that meant surprise and 
pleasure. 

“Well, hello,’ he said. ‘I’m 
awfully glad to see you.” 

“Hello, Mr. Hunter,” I said. “I 
didn’t know you were coming on 
this train.” 

But he couldn’t have heard me, 
because he rushed on delightedly, 
“Say, this is nice. I’m so glad you 
came to meet me... .” 

“Well,” I managed to stammer, 
“as a matter of fact—” 

“Come on,’ he said, “let’s grab 
a taxi, Miss Collins—” and I was 
flattered because he’d remembered 
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my name. “Say, this really is a 
break for me!” — 

Tom Trumble came back from his 
errand then, just in time to save 
me from forgetting entirely why 
I’d come to the Union Station. He 
was a contrast, standing beside Dean 
Hunter—slim, with a body that had 
grown so fast and so long that it 
hadn’t quite learned how not to be 
awkward; and with a tanned face 
all lit up from inside with excite- 
ment and pleasure. He gave Dean 
a quick glance, plainly didn’t recog- 
nize him, and apologized to me with 


great emphasis. 

“[’m sorry, Miss Collins,” he said, 
“but that little old lady was so 
worried about whether she’d meet 
her sister. I had to help her out. 
But it was all right—the sister was 
waiting in her car out in front of 
the station.” 

He stopped, out of breath and 
smiling, and Dean Hunter asked, 
half laughing, “‘Waiting for her—out 
there? Why didn’t she come inside?” 

“Oh, she couldn’t,” Tom Trumble 
said earnestly. ‘‘That’s the reason 
Mrs. Stevens Cont'd on page 55 
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EAR BARRY: 
Gosh, it seems funny to be 
writing a letter to somebody 
when I don’t know where he is. 
(I mean where you are). But, any- 
how—Hy’a, Barry! 
Christmas. 

Well, let’s see. They say the sol- 
diers like to hear all the news 
that’s going on at home—so here 
goes. Your father looks fine and 
seems to be well, even if he is tired 
because he has to work so hard with 


‘so many of the younger doctors in 


the Army and Navy. He’s awful 
proud of you. He carries a picture 
of you (the one in your uniform) 
around in his pocket and shows it 
to everybody. He was down here 
in the bookstore the-other day and 
stayed for quite a while, even if 
nobody was sick. I think he likes 
to argue with Papa David. He says 
it rests him. They argued like 
everything about whether thera— 
(Gosh, I don’t know if I can spell 
it)—peutics was better than meta— 
(wait a minute while I look it up) 
—physics. 

Well, what I started to say was 
that your father looks fine. I knew 
you would want to know that, first- 
off. Papa David is okay, too, only 
he seems older sometimes. I guess 
that’s natural because he is older. 
Stephen is—You want to know how 
Stephen and Toby are? I bet you 
do, being so far away even if you 
are jealous which you hadn’t ought 
to be because Stephen is out in 
California with Maud Kellogg 
(—and not what you think, either!) 
and Toby is still drilling rookies and 
I don’t see him very often. 

There isn’t any reason for you 
to be jealous of Stephen because 
Stephen and me (I mean I) are not 
engaged any more, and there is no 
reason for being jealous of Toby 
because he doesn’t pay any atten- 


And Merry 


tion to me (very much) and besides, 
I have got a new friend now (but 
for Pete’s sake don’t go and get 
jealous of him because he’s just a 
friend). His name is Tommy Field- 
ing and he is a captain in the air 
force but don’t get excited because 
I have seen wings before and when 
you stop to think of it angels are 
not the only ones who wear them. 


The captiyating heroine of Life 
Can Be Beautiful gives Christmas 
a new and more tender meaning in 
this: letter to her soldier friend 
overseas. (Life Can Be Beautiful 
is heard on CBS daily at 1:00, 
EWT, sponsored by Ivory Soap. Pho- 
tograph posed by Alice Reinheart.) 


Certain kinds of insects 


Oh, no. 
have them too. Now, from that, 
don’t go and get the idea that 
Tommy is a wolf. (Gosh—wolfs 
don’t have wings, do they!) Well, 
anyhow, there you are. Wolfs don’t 
have wings and Tommy does haye 
them and so he is not a wolf. 


I suppose you want to know ° 
Stephen and I are not engaged 
more. Well, I don’t know. Som 
times things happen so gradual vi 
don’t know they are happening un- 
til—wham!—there you are. Stephen _ 
is still in his wheelchair and I think — 
the trouble was, he had got the 
idea in his head that I wouldn’t be 
happy with a husband in a wheel- 
chair and then, too, Maud Kellogg 
wanted him to do some law-business é 
with a customer of hers out in Cali- 
fornia who has turned out to be 
Tommy Fielding’s father whi 
sounds kind of like a coincidence 
but I think there is more to it than 
meets the eye—but, anyway, I am — 
not engaged to Stephen any mo 
because Maud has got him. I have 
decided I am never going to get 
married because men are too darn 
unreliable. (All except Papa David 
and Toby and Tommy and you.) Sc 
you see, I wasn’t kidding when Fe 
said there is no reason for you | to 
be jealous. 4 

I wish I knew where you are | 
so I could look on the map. that 
Papa David stuck up over his desk 
on the wall and sort of pat it once 
in a while where you are. I ca 
because I don’t know (which 
maybe a good thing because some- 
times I’m liable to talk too much)— 
but whenever I go by the m 
pat it all over and say to m 
“Attaboy, Barry, old kid, ol 
—up and at ’em, Barry, and gi 
’em you-know-what!” ‘ 

Well, what I started out to sa 
was Merry Christmas. I know 
took a long time getting arount 
it. (You know how I am. I s 
talking about one thing and w. 
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ae 
2 
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if there is any use saying» 
Christmas any more, with t 
things are. Continued on 


What did it matter if these few stolen mo- 


ments of happiness might be the last hours of 


her life —if only she could see Steve again, 


_ thrill once more to the joy of his embrace? 


T WAS a bright, golden morning, 
that morning the phone call 
came. 

The sunlight filtering through the 

lace and frills of the bedroom cur- 
tains was warm and sweet; it 


- seemed almost to be saying that life 


was good and worth living. But I 
didn’t believe it, I told myself life 
was a plain fraud. 

The jangling of the Ahone roused 
me from my thoughts. This would 
be one of my aunts, calling to chat 
and ask me how I was feeling. I 
reached out and picked up the re- 
ceiver by my bed. 


“Good morning,” I said. And try- 


ing to sound flippant, I added, “It’s 
a lovely morning, isn’t it?” 

“Linda!”’ It was a man’s voice. 
“Ts this Linda?” 

I closed my eyes, tried not to hear 
the pounding of my heart. Everyone 
was always warning me to be calm, 
never to excite myself. But I wasn’t 
calm now, because I knew that 
voice. I would have known it any- 
where in the world, in the whole 
universe. 

For a long moment I didn’t an- 
swer. When at last I spoke, I tried 
to sound cool and _ untouched, 
“Steve,” I said, with just the right 
surprise. ‘Hello, Steve.” 

I didn’t want him to know or even 
guess, you see. Didn’t want him to 
know I was ill, that I wasn’t ever 
going to get well. He hadn’t ever 
known, hadn’t realized that was the 
reason we broke up. I wasn’t going 
to tell him now. 

“It’s good to hear you Linda,” he 
said. “You sound wonderful.” 
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That voice of his, impulsive and 
full of strength but always some- 
how gentle! Devil-may-care Steve, 
full of wild, crazy dreams, in love 
with adventure and excitement. 

I pressed my head back against 
the pillow, looking up at the flecks 
of sunlight on the ceiling. So often 
I’d lain there and thought back to 
the months Steve and I had known, 
the places we had gone, the plans 
we had talked ee that had 
been stillborn. 

“Linda, I want to see you right 
away. Can I come up now?” 

“No, Steve. No, I’m sorry—I can’t 
see you.” 

I wouldn’t let it happen. If he 
came to the house, he’d find out. 
Mother would be there, and Dr. 
Graham would come. They’d make 
me stay in bed. They’d give it away; 
Steve would find out. 

He said, “Linda, I have to see you. 
Whatever happened in the past, you 
can’t refuse to see me now. In a 
few days, I may be sent miles away. 
You must—”’ 

“Steve—you’re in the army!”’ 

“Sure. I’ve been in it a couple of 
months. In another three months 
I expect I’ll be a general.” 

I laughed. I’d almost forgotten 
that way of his, of making the most 
preposterous statements in the most 
serious tone—like that first time in 


the florist shop, when he introduced . 


himself by holding out an orchid 
and saying, “Lady, I’d like to give 
you this orchid before I die.” 

I smiled into the phone. “Steve, 
it sounds just like old times again, 
hearing you talk.” 


“It is old times,” he declared. “lm : 
back in town and_ you're going to. a 
see me and we’re going out ecihen, 2 
the way we used to.” 


I wanted to see him with Sil oe 
heart, but I knew. what would hap- 


to me, and I was afraid of my own 
emotions. “ 3 
I was about to say again I couldn't 
see him, that I was too busy, when 
the door opened and Mother cam ae 
in. She had on her flowered apron 
and her gray hair was smoothed — 
down prettily but I saw way : 
her eyes. 
“Linda, who are you talking to?” 
“It’s—only a friend.” 
She looked at me curiously, tilting 
her head with that questioning look 
which asks what you're trying to 
put over on her. But she is a dear 
and I guess she thought I was only 
talking with one of the ee who a 


is was the moment, I was think- 
_ It might not come again. 

‘woman must never sound 

, especially with the man she 

I said very quietly, “All right, 

you want to see me, IJ 

et you—somewhere outside the 


_ trouble. 
_ to say, “When your heart starts to 


I whirled and faced him. It was Steve, my Steve. 


The same 


laughter in the dark brown eyes, the irrepressible grin. ‘Lady, 
I'd like to give you this orchid before | die,’ he whispered. 


much it meant, my saying that. But 
I knew—I knew in spite of the way 
Mother and Dr. Graham had tried 
to hide from me how serious things 
were, in spite of their efforts to con- 
vince me that I’d soon be well, that 
it was only a matter of time and 
care. 

They were kindly conspirators 
but they hadn’t fooled me. Four 
years before, Dad had died of heart 
I remember how he used 


go, there’s nothing you can do but 
wait.” 

That was my trouble, too. For 
three years I’d been an invalid. For 
three years, I’d known that even a 
little excitement might be more than 
I could take. 

It wasn’t living, it was only exist- 
ing. And now—Steve was back and 
wanted to see me. One day of it, 
one day of being with him again. 
It would be worth all the hundreds 
of days of being alone. 
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I knew perfectly well what it 


might mean. Those few hours— 
they might indeed be the last hours. 
But the cost didn’t count. - 

“You’ll see me?” he added, and I 
caught the tremor in his voice. ‘‘Lin- 
da—meet me at the fiorist’s. 
remember, that first day?” © 

“T remember, Steve. I’ll be there. 
Ivll be a little while. An hour— 
perhaps two.” 

I had the plan worked out in my 
mind already. In a few minutes, 
Dr. Graham would arrive for his 
morning visit. After he left, Mother 
would go out to do the morning 
shopping. That would BIVe me the 
time I needed. 


R. GRAHAM arrived a _ short 
time later. Tall and gray- 
haired, with that little black bag in 
his hand, he looked thoroughly pro- 
fessional as he came into the room, 
with Mother trailing behind him. 
He smiled down at me. 

“Hello, Linda.” He felt my pulse 
and asked how I was getting along. 
He said, “‘Well, our patient seems to 
be progressing fine. How could she 
help it on such a beautiful day?”’ 

Such a beautiful day, my mind 
echoed. I looked up into his wrinkled 
face. “It is wonderful, isn’t it, Doc- 
tor?”’ 

After a little while he was gone, 
and Mother was out shopping and 
the chance had come. 

I.don’t suppose most girls would 
tremble, or find it an adventure, 
just to get out of bed, just to put on 
a suit and a hat. 

It was adventure to me. I’d been 
in bed so much, was allowed up so 
rarely. And always when I was 
allowed up, mother hovered protect- 


Fictionized for Radio Méir- 
ror by Will Oursler from the 
original radio play, “Double 
. Destiny,” by Cameron Haw- 
ley, first heard on Arm- 
strong’s Theater of Today, 
broadcast on Saturdays at 
12:00 noon, EWT, over CBS. 


You- 


ingly around me. 
now. 


As my feet touched the floor and 


I stood up, the warming sunlight 
struck me. But it was new, this 
standing alone. I was shaky and 
a little dizzy and I held tightly to 
the bed post for an instant. 

You should lie quietly, Mother had 
said. Lie quietly and rest. Or else 
you couldn’t know what might hap- 
pen. 

My hands shook as I took out of 
the closet the blue plaid suit Mother 
had bought for me. It was pretty, 
and I’d never worn it before. As I 


held it there, looking at it, I was 


wondering if this would be the only 
time I would ever wear it. The first 
and last time. 

I didn’t try to fool myself about 


it. Rather, I wanted to face the fact. — 


This day might cost my life. I 
didn’t want to die, I wanted to live. 
But if it did cost my life, if I weren’t 
strong enough to stand this day, that 
wouldn’t be so dreadful as not to 
see him. This was my choice and 
I had made it, and I was ‘glad. 

All the time I was dressing, fuss- 
ing with my hair, which is light 
blonde, hunting for shoes to go with 
the suit—all the while, I was re- 
membering. Remembering Steve and 
wondering what it would be like to 
see him again. 

It was more than three years 
since that day in the florist shop. 
I'd been working in a dress store 
downtown—my dream had been 
someday to be a designer myself. 
Id seen a flower in the window that 
matched my coat and I’d gone in to 
buy it. That was when Steve pre- 
sented himself and his orchid. 

And that was the beginning. We 
saw each other often after that and 
I learned he was an engineering 
senior at the University. After 
graduation, he planned to go into 
his father’s business. 

Only you see I didn’t care who 
he was or what he planned to do. I 
was in love with him and that was 


everything that mattered. When he 


asked me to marry him—asked me 
awkwardly and wonderfully in our 
front living room—I think I was the 
happiest girl in the entire city. 

It was only a few weeks after he 
proposed that the first attack came. 
I made up my mind he mustn’t. know 
about it, that it would worry him. 
But then I learned news that was 
like a sentence of doom—the. heart 
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life easily or I'd] fees no life. — 
even though they didn’t tell 


the truth, he’d pity me, he’d want 
to marry me and stay by my side 
And that would mean the ruin 
his life and I couldn’t allow it t 
happen. 

Steve was in love with litiaeae 
love with excitement. It was a 
whirl of laughter and music and 
kisses, when we were together. But — 
the spirit of his that I loved so much ~ 
—it would die if he were imprisoned, 
if his wife were a bedridden invalid. 
And after a time, he would grow to 
hate me. I knew it, and I knew 
I would never let that day come. ‘a 

I began breaking dates with him, _ 
but he kept asking for explanations. 

It only made him anxious and trou- oe 
bled and I realized at last there was 
only one way—to break finally and 

utterly, to leave no strings attached. __ 

One afternoon, when Steve 
phoned, I told him I was staying 
home, that I had a headache. Then © 
I deliberately went out with another — 
boy, told him to take me to a restau- _ 
rant where I knew Steve often om 
dined when alone. — % 

He had seen us come in. ‘The “a 
color drained from his face and his 
eyes grew puzzled and\then cold. I | 
saw him stand up and come toward 
us. 

“T thought you were staying home 
tonight, Linda,” he said quietly. 
“You said you had a headache.” 

“Oh, Steve! You oughtn’t ever to | 
take a woman’s word seriously. This. ey 
ic bh} i 

I introduced him to the boy I was 
with. Steve nodded perfunctorily, ie 
his eyes never leaving mine. “All — 
right, Linda. I guess that’s straight — 
enough. =. 

He turned away from us, walked | 
out, I hadn’t seen him again, or 
heard from him, until this call. Pd 
learned he’d gone to another city to _ | 
work and that seemed to me best. | 
It meant the thing was done and a | 
over. Except—that I knew I wouldn’t es | 
ever forget him. a 

Months after that break up, Dr. 
Graham told me he thought he had > 
the heart ailment beaten, that if is 
had the will for it, I might get well. 
“The trouble is, Linda, you hardly 
seem to care if you get well or not.” — 

I looked up into his eyes and ‘Ele 
knew what he was doing—trying — 
to cheer me, to give me hope even — a 
where there was no hope. I was 
even more certain of this because _ 
of the way Mother acted, alway 
warning me that I must do nothi: 
strenuous, Commits on pag 
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The people whose story you hear daily on NBC, sponsored by Royal Desserts and Royal Baking Powder 
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MOTHER O’NEILL is the guiding spirit and inspiration of her family and her friends. Although she is 
close to sixty, she has lost none of the verve and charm that have carried her through her long 
widowhood. Her love and wisdom are the ties that bind together her children and their children. 
(Played by Kate McComb) 
ANUAR 94 19 
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MORRIS. LEVY has been a 
loyal and close friend of Mother 
O’Neill’s for years. His sly, warm 
humor, his gentle wisdom and un- 
derstanding have helped Mother 
O'Neill through many difficult 
days. When she was troubled, he 
never failed to bring a smile to 
her lips and, having eased her 
heart with his kindly philosophy, 
he always managed to help her 
find the answers she was seeking. 
Now that he has given in to 
Mrs. Bailey’s almost relentless 
romantic campaign for his heart, 
Morris Levy has found the real, 
rich happiness that he deserves. 
He finds it wonderful to have 
roots and a real home and a fam- 
ily, as it was obvious to everyone 
he would. Long ago, by being 
almost a father to Peggy and 
Danny he proved what a good 
family man he’d make. His life is 
full and busy, what with his hard- 
ware store to run and all his new 
responsibilities, but he is never 
too occupied to stop and listen 
to anyone who needs advice 
and to comfort and help them. 
(Played by Jack Rubin) 
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MRS. BAILEY, who is rightfully Mrs. Levy, 
now that she has, at long last, succeeded in 
luring Morris Levy into marriage, is a busy- 
body, but a lovable, kindhearted one. She 
can no more avoid putting her foot imto 
things than she can help breathing. She has 
always lived upstairs in Mrs. O’Neill’s two- 
family house and not even her status as Mrs. 
Levy could make her move anywhere else. 
She would be lost without her friends, for, 
over the years, she has become almost a 
member of the O’Neill family, constantly 
calling down the dumbwaiter to borrow 
something she’s “just fresh out of,” prying 
in a warm-hearted way into their affairs, in- 
volving herself in their troubles and sharing 
with them her own pleasures. She makes 
mistakes, but never maliciously, and they 
are never irreparable. In her noisy, blunder- 
ing, big-hearted way, she has succeeded in 
making Morris Levy very happy and -in 


this she has found fulfillment and happiness 


for herself, a happiness which she always 
shares, naturally, with everyone around her. 
(Played by Jane West) 
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JANICE COLLINS O’NEILL was adopted by the O’Neills after her father was killed in an accident, 

in which Danny was also seriously injured. A beautiful, vital young girl of nineteen, Janice gives 

Mother O’Neill the feeling that she is reliving the days when Peggy was the same age. Janice loves 

the O’Neills and rarely remembers that she is not really one of them. She is full of questions and 

always brings them to Mother O’Neill who handles them expertly, with understanding and a sympa- 

thetic twinkle in her eye. Under Mother O’Neill’s guidance, Janice is growing into a fine healthy girl. 
(Played by Janice Gilbert) 
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PEGGY O’NEILL KAYDEN, lovely, energetic and sincere, has many of the qualities of her mother, 

to whom she is very attached. She asks of life only that her three children and her husband, Monte Kay- 

den, shali be happy and close to her. When her husband’s success was drawing him away from her, she 

moved to Chicago and brought Monte to his senses before it was too late. Now they are back in Royal- 

ton. Peggy, like Danny, is often ruled by her emotions, but luckily her family duties give her so much 

to do that her impulsive nature is easier to control, and she is happy and contented with her simple life. 
(Played by Betty Winkler) 
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i; staself now, but j it oak Tam a ean 
time to readjust his life after the 
death of his wife. For a long time, 
he was desperate and bitter. Even his 
tender affection for his mother was 
dimmed, and toward his small son, 
Kenny, who had cost Sally’s life, he 
was indifferent. Danny left his 
mother and blunderingly came close 
to the edge of tragedy. He soon 
learned that he could not live with 
hatred and bitterness in his heart, 
and deep within him, he found the 
courage to fight back. In the face of 
the danger that threatened the coun- 
try after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Danny’s personal tragedy became 
small in comparison. Now all his fine 
qualities come shining through—his 
__tenderness for his mother, his con- 
cern for his son, his protective atti- 
tude toward Peggy. He has even 
béen able to be practical and clear- 
headed about his job as head of a 
pital war plant, although, at first, it 
was hard for him to stay out of the 
Army and accept what he thought 
was a passive role in the war. 
(Played by Jimmy Tansey) 
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MONTE KAYDEN, left, Peggy’s 
_husband, is serious-minded and 
ambitious. Sometimes, in the 
past, his ambition has been a 
liability to him. By making him 
attach too much importance to 
financial success, it has led him 
to do things which in clearer 
moments he would recognize as 
being foolish and dangerous. 
But, thanks to Peggy and 
Mother O’Neill, he has finally 
come to have a real sense of 
values and to understand the 
uselessness of empty success, 
when the having of it meant the 
loss of everything that made life 
worth while. He is.content, now, 
to be back in Royalton and his 
ambition has become a clearer, 
finer force. He is devoted to 
Peggy and the children and has 
found a great deal of satisfaction 
in becoming a real, vital part of 
the O’Neill family, involved in 
its problems, sorrows and joys. 
(Played by Chester Stratton): 
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It was a strange, foolish 
game of make-believe, this 
pretence that David had re- 
turned—a game that blinded 


her to the glorious reality 


OW does your garden grow?” 
The question fitted in so 
perfectly with my thoughts 
that I answered automatically, with- 
out thinking, without looking up. 
I’d been planning just what to plant 
where in my pocket-handkerchief- 
sized backyard, and all the time the 
nursery rhyme had been going 
*round and ’round in my head. 

“With silver bells and cockle 
shells and creamed carrots and peas 
for my young daughter. And I’m 
thinking of putting corn in the 
North 40.” 

The laughter which answered me 
was pleasant to hear. I’d kept my 
eyes. on the seeds that I was drop- 
ping, and only then did I come to 
the end of a. row and raise my head 
to see the owner of the strange 
voice, the pleasant laughter. 

It was like looking Yesterday in 
the face. 

Because the stranger who stood 
looking at-me across the low fence 
was like David—terribly, heart- 
breakingly like David. For a mo- 
ment I felt once more the heady joy 
I had known so briefly in those days 
when David had come home to me 
each. night. And then that faded, 
and I knew again the irreplaceable 
loss, the dreadful gaping hole that 
David.had-left in my. life when he 
went. away. I was suddenly sick 
and. trembling, kneeling there in 
the dirt with the warm sunshine 
beating down on me, watching this 
stranger come around the little 
fence which separated my yard from 
the one next door, watching him 
limp slowly toward me, the man 
with David’s eyes and David’s 
hands, and even David’s habit of 
holding his head a little on one side, 
perpetually questioning. 

He stopped beside me and smiled 
down—a gentle, kindly sort of 
smile that was not David’s at all. 
And he said, very softly, ‘“You’re 
Paula, aren’t you? Paula, I’ve come 
a long way, looking for you.” 

Still I couldn’t say anything. .My 
mind refused to accept the strange- 
ness of his knowing my name in the 
face of the greater strangeness of 
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his being so like David. Then, curi- 
ously, he was on his knees, getting 
stiffly down beside me on the spaded 
ground, and he was reaching for my 
grimy hands, to capture them and 
hold them hard. 

“Paula, I’ve got something to tell 
you. I’m afraid it’s going to hurt 
you, but maybe even so it will be 
a relief to know—really to know— 
what happened. I’m not any good at 
this sort of thing. I don’t know how 
to go about saying it, except just 
to say it and have it done with. 
Paula, David is—David is dead.” 

The sun kept right on shining. 
The birds’ singing didn’t stop. Lisa’s 
laughter, clear as water, rang high 
from the other side of the house, and 
the swift yapping of the puppy 
answered her, just asalways. And I 


was kneeling in the garden, clinging 


fast to the hands of a man I’d never 
seen before as to the last tangible 
thing in a vast and aching loneliness. 
Clinging fast to a man who looked 
like David, but who was not David 
at all, for David was dead. 

All my bitterness against Dave 
was washed away, and I only knew 


that never again, as my most secret 
hopes had wished him doing, would 
he come whistling home. In all of 
the world, the big, unfeeling world, 
there was no David Kent: 

I heard the man who looked like 
David calling to me, as if he were 
a long way off. “Paula, Paula!” His 
voice cut through to me, and the 
world stopped whirling, the house, 
the garden, settled back into place. 

He was on his feet, tugging gently 
at my hands. “Get up, Paula, get 
up! Can’t we go into the house and 
talk for a little while? I have lots 
to say to you and lots that I want 
to ask you.” He pulled me to my 
feet, tucked a hand under my elbow 
and urged me gently toward the 
back door. 

It was as if I were two people, 
sitting in the cool, drawn-shade 
dimness of the little livingroom, as 
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Only then did | raise my head fo see the owner 
of the strange voice, the pleasant laughter. 


And it was like looking Yesterday in the face. 


if the two parts of my life had sud- 
denly become concurrent and the 
different Paula Kents who had lived 
those widely different lives had been 
thrown together in the same room. 
There was the old Paula who had 
been David Kent’s wife, whose 
whole life had been wrapped up in 
loving him, in basking in the won- 
der of having been chosen of all the 
women in the world as the one to 


- be loved by the gay, devil-may-care 


man who had been David Kent. And 
there was the Paula Kent whom 
David had left alone, who had 
taught herself to present a poker 
face to the world, who walked with 
her chin high and her eyes defiant 
to hide all of her feelings. And so 
my mind divided, part of it giving 
attention to the man across from 
me, talking to him, answering his 
questions, while the other part of 
it knew only one thing. David was 
dead. He would never come home 
again. 

“Tm Jeff Kent. Does that name 
mean anything to you,-or do I have 
to explain myself a bit further?” 
His smile was as gentle as his voice, 
and I was glad again that it was 
not David’s smile. 

I didn’t have to search my mind 
for a clue to the man who went with 
the name Jefferson Kent. David had 
told me about his cousin often 
enough—the more famous Kent, 
who was a war. correspondent in 
Europe. 

“No, I know who you are,” I 
answered him. 

We were silent again for a mo- 
ment, and he pulled his chair a 
little closer to mine. ‘‘Would you 
like to hear it now—the story of 
how I came to look for you and 
why I came so late—or would you 
rather I’d leave you alone now, and 
tell you about it some other time?” 

My mind fastened on just one 
thing in that sentence. “So late? 
Then you mean that—that it’s been 
a long time?” 

“Yes, quite a long time.” 

I felt somehow cheated, as if I 
should have known, as if something, 
perhaps that over-praised feminine 
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intuition, should have told me when 
David died, and so saved the 
memory of him from the hatred I 
had built up. 

“Please tell me about it,” I said, 
and I tried to look at him, but I 
couldn’t. I couldn’t bear it—not yet, 
not now—to see that face that was 
David’s and yet not David’s. 

Jeff Kent took out his wallet, find- 
ing what he was looking for in it by 
sense of touch, for his eyes never 
left me. 

“Tye been four years in Europe, 
Paula, reporting the things that led 
up to the-war and after that the 
war itself. I was in Berlin and 
Rome, and at last in London. It was 
in London that I got the game leg 
that makes me limp. When I was 
able to move they sent me home by 
Clipper. 

“But that’s getting ahead of my- 
self. I was in Rome, two years ago, 
when I got a letter from Jimmy 
Proal. Jimmy’s a good friend of 
mine, and he was David’s pal, off 
and on, for years. And he was with 
David when—when it happened.” 
He hesitated, then went on, huskily. 
‘David was in New York, and had 
just found a job on one of the news- 
papers. One night, when he and 
Jimmy were on their way down to 
the Village for dinner, Dave stepped 
out from the curb without looking 
and a car, clipping around the 
corner, plowed into him. That’s all 
there was to it—he was thrown 
against the curb, dead _ before 
Jimmy got to him.” 

I could see the picture as clearly 
as if it had been I who stood there 
that night, watching death snatch 
David. David, so terribly, vibrantly 
alive, so full of the joy of life, the 
mirth of it, the wonder of it, lying 
crumpled in a gutter like a heap of 
old clothes! 

Jeff’s voice went on evenly, un- 
emotionally, and I knew that he 
realized that I couldn’t bear sym- 
pathy just then. 

“Of course, by the time Jimmy’s 
letter reached me there was nothing 
that I could do. Jimmy had taken 
eare of everything. You see, he 
didn’t know about you.’ As far as he 
knew, I was.the only person in the 
world really—treally close to David. 
So Jimmy packed away the things 
in Dave’s room and kept them for 
me until I came home. 

“IT got in a week ago, and I looked 
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“Detour to Paradise,” by Doris McFerran, 
is based on an original radio play by 
Roger Quayle Denny, first broadcast-on 
Stars Over Hollywood, Saturdays at 12:30 
P.M., EWT, on CBS, sponsored by Dari-Rich. 
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through Dave’s things. Among them 
there was a half-finished letter to 
me, telling me all about you, Paula. 
After that it wasn’t hard to find 
you. He’d said in the letter that 
you used to work for the Telegram 
here, so I left New York and came 


_ out, called the Telegram and found 


that you still work there. I got your 
home address from a friend in the 
city room, figuring that you’d rather 
not have me come to tell you at the 
office.” 

His voice stopped, and I wished 
frantically that it would begin 
again, giving me something to listen 
to, something to fix my thoughts 
upon. 

“Paula—would you like to see 


the letter he left?” 

I nodded, put out my hand for the 
letter he had taken from his wallet, 
forced my eyes to it. There it was, 
David’s roundish, little-boy hand- 
writing. Some of the sentences leapt 
at me from the page, the sentences 
telling the things I had wanted so 
much to know: 

“Paula’s a darling; you'll love her 
on sight... I’m not fit to lick her 
boots after the way I’ve treated her, 
but things are going to be different. 
Ill make it up .. . I just got this 
job on the telegraph desk two days 
ago, but I’m sure it’ll pan out. When 
I’m really sure—a week or two—Tll 
send for Paula, but I want every- 
thing smooth as satin before I do, so 
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I cried myself to sleep 
that night, and when I 
woke up he was gone. 
On the table was a note. 


I'll be all set to give her the sort of 
life she expects marriage to be, poor 
kid . .. I’ve been doing a lot of 
heavy thinking since I left Paula 
and I’ve come to. the conclusion that 
she’s about as right as anyone could 
be. Lord, a man can’t run around 
from job to job and city to city like 
a big kid all his life. Maybe this 
time we'll start a family. Nothing 
like a couple of kids to make Dave 
Kent a pillar of the church, I’ll bet 
you... Anyway, I want another 
chance...” 

The words blurred. 

The little room was quiet for a 
bit, broken only by the sound of 
Jeff striking a match. Finally he 
said, “Paula, tell me about you and 
David, if you think you’d like to. 
Maybe it would help, talking about 
it to someone who knew him almost 
as well as you did.” 

I nodded, and almost at once, as 
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if I had had nothing whatever to 


do with it, I heard my voice begin to. 


tell him about us—about David and 
me—in little, meager sentences, 
phrases that were word-shy be- 
cause there were no words to tell 
how much I had loved David, how 
hurt I had been when he went away 
from me. That was the false Paula 
speaking, the contained, reserved 
Paula I had trained myself to be. 
Yet all the time I told the story, so 
barren of all the things that had 
made it our story, the other half of 
me was reliving those few short, 
sad-happy months that were the 
sweetest thing life had ever offered 
me in spite of the heartache they 
had brought. 

I’d heard about Dave Kent long 
before I met him. He was a kind 
of legend among newspaper men in 
our section of the country. If some- 
one told a good story someone else 
was sure to say, “Oh, Dave Kent 
told me that one in Chicago a month 
ago!”’ Letters from Dave Kent were 
passed around from hand to hand. 
There were tales of his reporting 
prowess and of his wit—what he 
said to the season’s number one 
debutante when she snooted him in 
an interview, how he had acted as 


intermediary in a famous kidnap- 
ping case, of tricks he’d used to get 
stories that left other reporters tag- 
ging along with their tongues hang- 
ing out. There were stories, too, of 
his devil-take-the-hindmost atti- 
tude toward life, his utter disregard 
of anyone and everyone, the light- 
ness with which he resigned from 
good jobs in order to move along 
to another city and so still, for a 
short time, his urge to be constantly 
on the move, never to be tied down. 
He was like the reporters I’d read 
about in books or seen in the movies 
—not like the prosaic men who 
worked on the Telegram at all. 
And so, when a Telegram sub- 
editor leaned over my _ switch- 
board one day and said, “Got a 
letter from Dave Kent. He’s coming 
to town and wants a date with a 
new girl—like to meet him?” I said 
yes with a swift intake of breath. 
Did I want to meet him? After all 
those stories, who wouldn’t? 
Remember the nursery rhyme 
about Solomon Grundy—born on 
Monday, christened on ‘Tuesday, 
married on Wednesday, and so on? 
That’s about what it was like with 
Dave and me. We met on a Satur- 
day, and on the next Saturday we 
were married. In between was a 
week of madness in which, day- 
times, I plugged in unpaired jacks 
on my switchboard and then won- 
dered why people didn’t get their 
calls straight, or rang bells in 
people’s ears and apologized hast- 
ily, only to do it again the next 
minute. Evenings were pure heaven, 
lost in the heart-filling wonder of 
having fallen madly, completely, 
without reservation, in love with 
Dave Kent. And he with me. 


I WAS floating about two feet off 

the ground as I got ready to meet 
him that first night. I brushed my 
hair, usually about the color of 
wheat, until I got a spun-gold look 
into it. My eyes, usually blue, were 
black with the excitement that 
dilated them. My hands are my only 
pretensions to real beauty, and I 
fussed hours with them, putting on 
three different shades of nail polish 
before I was satisfied. Nothing but 
a new dress would do, of course, 
and I’d bought one with a green 
velveteen jacket and a silly little 
velveteen hat to match. 

Even now I remember every de- 
tail of how David looked, what he 
said, that first evening. I even re- 
member the sound of the doorbell 
that night, somehow a different, 
more portentous ring then ever be- 
fore. And when I opened the door, 
Dave Kent was standing there, look- 
ing just as I wanted him to look, 
only more so. Continued on page 66 
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ERENC was right, we could 
BP car the sound of the sea from 

our room. It was a thing to lie 
and listen to, to concentrate on, to 
force myself to think about, so as to 
keep from thinking of anything 
else. Hold to that sound, I told my- 
self. Make your ears listen for the 
soft, slow sweep of each wave, the 
growing roar and then the thunder- 
ing crash of its breaking, and the 
high rattle and rush of clashing 
stones on the beach. Then another, 
another, another. Think of those 
Waves, see them, imagine their 
faint light line of foam against the 
dark water of the ocean in the 
night. Think of those things and it 
will be possible to lie quite quietly, 
to seem asleep, to relax each muscle 
that would draw up tight in pain- 
ful tension. That way I could get 
through the night. 

But hours do pass. We were sit- 
ting at a little table by the window, 
Ferene and I, in broad daylight at 
last, telling each other what a won- 
derful view we had for our break- 
fast, how delicious hotel coffee was. 
I tried to make the orange juice go 
past the obstacles in my throat. 
Ferenc lifted silver covers and filled 
our plates with what looked like 
good food but did not taste like 
food at all when I put it in my 
mouth. But I must eat. I must not 
let Ferenc see how sick I felt this 
morning. 

And then I saw that Ferenc was 
doing no better job than I did on 
his bacon and eggs. Poor dear! 
Maybe he was as unhappy as I 
was! Perhaps the night had been 
as hard for him as for me. I re- 
membered how thoughtful, how 
sensitively kind and understanding 
he had been, only to be defeated by 
the tears I could not keep back. 
lien ed lifted a piece of toast to my 
mouth and tried to smile. I said, 
“You know, Ferenc, I’ve always 
wanted to come to this hotel. Every 
time I’ve passed it. driving along 
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the shore, I’ve looked up and seen 
it looming with all its windows and 
porches so elegant along the ocean, 
and I’ve thought, ‘Now that’s my 
idea of luxury.’” I held the smile, 
I would not think of those times, 
sitting in the rumble seat of Mick 
Callahan’s rattly roadster, looking 
up at the wind riffling Bruce’s sandy 
blond hair, seeing him grin down at 
me, hearing him shout over the 
noise of the wind and the crazy car, 
“My luxury gal! You should have 
picked another guy if luxury’s what 
you want.” Well, it seemed I had, 
and it seemed I didn’t care for my 
luxury, after all. But I kept smil- 
ing at Ferenc. 

He said, “You're being very 
sweet, my dear.” 

I wished he would not be so nice, 
when it was all my fault. It dam- 
aged my self-control. I answered 
quickly, hearing my voice go tco 
high and break, “But it’s true, 
Ferenc. I always did want to come 
here.” (But not with him.) “Cross 
my heart and hope to die!” 

“You have a dear heart,” he said, 
laying his brown hand lightly on 
my wrist. “But do not hope to die. 
I shall never forgive myself if you 
hope to die.” 

“Ferenc, don’t say things like 
that!” I cried out suddenly. “Listen, 
Ferenc. Whatever’s making me act 
so—so difficult—Ferenc, it’s nothing 
you're to blame for, you must he- 
lieve it. It’s all my fault!” 

He shook his head, with the sad- 


dest smile I ever saw. He said, 
“No. Not your fault. Nor mine. 
It is the fault of life.’ His face 


had changed, so that his eyes were 
dull, expressionless. He was wear- 
ing again that frightening mask of 
cynicism I had seen before. 

_ “Oh, no!” I cried out, really hor- 
rified. ‘No, Ferenc, life is what 
we make it, don’t you believe that? 
We'll make our life perfect. We 
can, Ferenc, and we will!” It 


sounded so trite and vapid. but I 


meant every single word 

And Ferenc did not laugh. 
hand tightened on mine with sud= 
den strength and the cold mask was 
gone from his face. “Sweet child,” 
he said. “You are what they calla 
game kid.” 

My lips trembled. His kindness — 
brought back my guilty misery. — 
But I gave his hand an answering 
pressure. He said gently, ‘Yes, 
Janice, we can try. And—who 
knows—perhaps the beauty will 
come. Sometimes it is a little 
slow, in marriage—” 

Oh, he tried. He was so sweet 
in his trying that I was often 
touched to the heart by his consid- 
eration. His intuition made him 
know my thoughts before they 
came to my own mind. Like his 
decision that we go back to the city 
at once and pick up our active lives 
again, not spend our daylight hours 
brooding over the disappointments 
of the night. He did not hint that I 
give up my work, he even sug- 
gested, ‘“‘Why not call Dr. Dale and 
tell him you’ll be in after lunch? 
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In my memory the words were 
as real, as tender, as the night 
Bruce had first whispered 
them to me: “Our own home, 


darling. Just for the two of us." 


You need not even tell anyone of 
the marriage, if you have not the 
ish.” 
I looked quickly at him, but I 


only his profile silhouetted as 


elean-cut as a Roman coin against 

the dark upholstery of the car in 

which we were riding back to town. 

Nould you rather I told?” I asked 
him, guilty at my own relief. 

> still did wee look at me, but 

z “Wait, es he 


said. “When the moment comes 
that you have too much pride and 
happiness to carry alone, then you 
will wish to share it. Only then 
will be the time right for telling.” 

But it didn’t quite work out that 
way. I had hardly greeted Dr. Dale 
when the Government investigator 
came to interview me. He walked 
into the office looking around him 


with keen quick glances through 
shell-rimmed glasses as if he could 


see significances in the office furni- 
ture that were hidden from ordi- 
nary eyes. Something about his 
quiet confidence frightened me, for 
all my attempts to laugh at myself. 
I was furious at the timid little 
croak which was all I could summon 
to answer when he showed me his 
credentials and asked his first ques- 
tions about myself and how long I 
had known Ferenc Vildar. It did 
not seem very long, for al! that had 
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happened. “I—I’ve seen a lot of 


- him, though,” I added. 


He looked at me as though he 
were cataloguing all my features, 
silently. Then he asked, “Do you 
know any close connections of his 
—friends or relatives?” 

“No—’ How queer, I could not 
remember his mentioning anyone at 
all. ‘I guess he didn’t know many 
people—being a refugee and all—” 


AGAIN he gave me that analyzing 

look that was so hard to meet, 
his mouth a straight thin line across 
his face. “Being alone together so 
much,” he said, “you must have had 
time to do plenty of talking. How 
would you say he felt about his 
work, for instance?” 

I remembered only once that he 
had spoken of it, and the thought 
made my hands go suddenly cold. 
I could see the stony mask of 
Ferenc’s face when he had said, 
“TI do my job. They say it is a good 
work. Is that not enough? Let us 
not discuss ugly subjects.”’ 

Under this man’s scrutiny it sud- 
denly seemed abnormal and omi- 
nous for Ferenc to call his work an 
“ugly subject.” I said quickly, “He 
had other things to talk about. He 


_ didn’t believe in carrying the day’s 


problems with us when we went 
out for pleasure—” I stopped, won- 
dering if I had babbled on too much. 

But this man Beal Thurston did 
not react to anything I said. He 
wrote calmly and then asked, “Ever 
talk about politics?” 

“No,” I said quickly. ‘We never 
discussed candidates for office or 
bills being passed or anything—’”’ 

“T don’t mean that kind of pol- 
itics,” he interrupted almost impa- 
tiently. “I mean world affairs, the 
war and so on.” 

I felt the inside of my mouth 
growing dry, for no reason at all. 
“I—I don’t think he likes to think 
about such things,” I forced my 
voice to say. “It’s only natural, you 
see, when he’s suffered so much 
himself from all that, gone through 
things we can’t even know—” I 
guess I was almost pleading with 
him by that time, but his voice was 
completely matter-of-fact when he 
answered. “That’s just the point,” 
he said. ‘“We’ve got to know. We 
have to be sure how these expe- 
riences have affected him. - What 
his sympathies are, what tie-ups 
he might have back home that 
would influence his actions here, 
whether through loyalty or even 
fear. You see?” 

“TI see,” I said through teeth that 
were unaccountably chattering. 

“So that’s why,” he said patiently, 
“T’ve got to ask you to think hard 
now, look back over all your con- 
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versations and try to remember 
anything that might throw light on 
how he really feels about our war 
effort. Would he go all out, give 
everything he’s got to help us beat 
Hitler?” 

I felt then that he must surely see 
the sudden fright that gripped me. 
I was thankful that my desk cov- 
ered my shaking knees, and I bit 
hard on a pencil to seem thoughtful 
while I steadied my trembling jaw. 
For I had remembered something 
that would answer that question: 

“Tt is always futile to combat the 
forces of destiny,’ Ferenc had said 
that night. “Why waste lives for 
a romantic abstraction?” And when 
I had accused him of calling free- 
dom and democracy romantic ab- 
stractions, he had not denied it. 

Well, suppose it was true. It 
only meant that these words could 
not stir in him the same fierce, 
glowing passion that native Amer- 
icans feel for the defense of some- 
thing they have known always as 
living realities. How could he feel 


the same? And, after all, as he 
had said, he did his job. It was 
not my duty to tell this coldblooded 
inquisitor a thing that would take 
on false importance, even sound 
sinister, just because I had told it 
in answer to such a question. It 
would imply that I believed Ferenc 
capable of the disloyalty Mick Cal- 
lahan had hinted at—cheating in 
his broadcasts, helping our enemies 
by subtle implications. And he 
wouldn’t do that, of course. 

Or would he? How did I know? 

A terrible doubt made me cold 
all over. Suppose the worst was 
true. Then it would be my duty to 
tell anything I knew. Oh, what 
should I do? What was right? 
Which was my first duty—must I 
sacrifice a possibly innocent man 
for a mere doubt? My own hus- 
band, whom I had sworn to honor 
and cherish? 


_heard instead the voice of Dr. Dale. | 
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you’ve seen of him,” the 
on, beating down at me i 
persistence, “just tell me wheth 
you are personally sure we 
count on his loyalty.” — =a 

Oh, I had to be honest. I had to | 
tell him that I was not sure. I opened 
my mouth to say the words, and 


He had come out of his office and 
placed a hand on my shoulder. 
“Look here, young man, you’ve car-_ 
ried this questioning far enough. 
After all, don’t actions speak louder — 
than words? Haven’t I told you I 
placed this boy in his present posi- — 
tion? Would I be so proud of him 
if I doubted his integrity? And — 
would Miss Jones here keep on see- |} 
ing him if what she has learned of — 
him had not made her trust him?” 7 

The man sighed, looking at Dr. | 
Dale with what seemed almost hos- 
tility. “A girl will go out with any | 
guy that shows her a good time,” he 
said wearily. ; ‘a 

Then I said it. I hadn’t intended _ 
to, I hardly knew what I was doing, _ 
but it was as if Dr. Dale had broken |} 
a spell and released me to do what — 
my whole being demanded. I said, | 
“But a girl doesn’t marry just any 
guy. I am married to Ferenc Vil- _ 
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fusion in my memory. I know that | 
the inhuman Beal Thurston became | 
suddenly human, with a mouth that | 
could curve into a smile. And Dr. 
Dale’s felicitations buzzed around — 
my head like bees while inside it — 
the awful question was echoing over — 
and over: “Did I do right? Or have — 
I chosen to protect my husband at 
the risk of the ideals for which m: 
countrymen were offering their — 
lives?” For which Bruce was offer- 
ing his life? ae ee 

The question rang in my ears all _ 
afternoon, so that it was almost im- — 
possible to work. By the time Ferenc ~ 
came to pick me up, I felt I could 
not bear it any longer. I must talk 
to him. Wasn’t I his wife? Wasn’t — 
it my right to know all about him? | 

But Ferenc did not give me time | 
to start. “I shall take you now to | 
your new home,” he said. 


a | 


“Tt 1s» || 
my hope that you will find it to your — 


My new home! Then I was | i 
to have a hand in choosing it. Bu § 
for all Ferenc’s precise phrasi 
there was a huskiness in his vo 
that made me look quickly into 
face. I saw then that his brown e 


He hoped so much that I would 1 
my new home. Pee 
“I know I’ll love it,” I told h 
warmly. All right, maybe 
just as Continued on pa 
: ig 1H wilt A ae 


By Adele Whitely Fletcher 


Everyone carried packages and 

had shiny eyes and grinned 
if you even looked at them. Christ- 
mas carols came over the loud 
speaker in WNEW’S reception room. 
And several who waited on the blue 
leather lounge encircling that room 
hummed accompaniments. 

The little girl at the reception 
desk wore a sprig of holly on her 
gray suit, as trim as her figure. 
Her dark hair waved softly. Her 
brown eyes were enormous. The 
planes of her face told how young 
she was. They had that freshly cut 
look. And the nails of her small 
well-kept hands were as bright as 
her: lips which matched her holly 
berries. 

The needle on the indicator over 
one of the blue elevator doors 
moved upward .. . twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen The door slid back 
and several people got off. One, a 
young man with hair that was too 
long and a suit in which the plaid 
was much too pronounced, was first 
to reach the reception desk. You 
knew, just looking at him, that he 
would be first always. He was like 
a charged wire. 

“Tm Martin Block, a radio an- 
nouncer from California,” he told 
the little girl at the desk, “and...” 

She answered her ringing tele- 
phone without giving any sign that 
she either had heard him or seen 
him. He stood grinning at her. She 
was so little and so pretty and she 
pretended to be so crisp and efficient. 
Tf she hadn’t been so young she 
would have known it was out of 
character. ° 

“«.. and I would like to talk to 
your General Manager,” he told her 
when she was through talking. 

“Miss Judis is in conference.” She 
was very crisp. 

“Well, Vl talk to your pro- 


Be rrecyane « was two days away. 


“Did you ever like anyone less than you like me?’’ he asked her. 
The real-life romance of Martin Block, who met and married his love at Christmas 
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gram director then,” he offered. 

“Our program director also is in 
conference,’ she said. “And he is 
not engaging any new announcers.” 

She was very final now, even 
unpleasant. And she looked past 
him at those who were waiting. He 
could do nothing but go on. “Peace 
on earth, good will to men,” sang 
a caroller. 

He telephoned his cousin who was 
in the advertising business from the 
downstairs drug-store. “This is Mar- 
tin,” he said, “Just got in from 
California with the family. Tell me 
—who owns WNEW?” 

“Fellow named Milton Biow,”’ his 
cousin told him. 


“Thanks,” said Martin. “TI’ll call 
you. We must get together some- | 
time.” | 
He didn’t say he had exactly I] 
forty-six cents to his name. He H} 
didn’t explain he had put up at one i 
of the best hotels where he was i 
signing for meals and laundry and I 
everything else and praying he 
would land a job before the day 
of reckoning. That story, he knew, 
would cause everyone to give him 
a wide berth, frighten them. He 
wasn’t frightened, however. He'd 
been broke before. “It’s all right 
to be broke,” he always said “as 
long as you don’t lose your nerve.” 

Fortunately the message he sent 


She never had. 


to Mr. Biow was garbled so that Mr. 
Biow understood it was Mr. Paley, 
president of Columbia Broadcasting, 
who had sent him. 

“T’ve just been over-at that station 
you own,” Martin told Biow. “And 
I couldn’t get in to see anybody. 
Out in California I had a program 
that was a big hit. I played records 
of the- different bands and gave a 
speil that made the audience feel 
they were right at the hotel where 
the bands were playing, having 
dinner, dancing . . . Make-Believe 
Ballroom I called it. All I’m asking 
is a chance to prove it’s a program 
that will go here in the East too.” 


BY THE time Mr. Biow discovered 

that Martin Block had never 
even heard of Mr. Paley he was 
intrigued by him, his smooth per- 
suasion, his brassy nerve. 

“Be at WNEW tomorrow at 
eleven,” he told him. “T’ll see you 
have an audition. If you’re even a 
quarter as good as you say you are 
we probably can use you somehow.” 

At two minutes before eleven 
the next morning Martin stood again 
at WNEW’S reception desk. “I have 
an appointment for an eleven 
o’clock audition, arranged for by Mr. 
Biow,” he told Miss Efficiency. “Will 
you be good enough to announce 
me, please? You remember me I’m 
sure; Martin Block of California.’~ 

“Martin Block is here for an 
audition,’ she announced over her 
telephone. “He says he has an ap- 
pointment.”’ 

Five minutes after eleven he made 
the audition. 

Fifteen minutes after eleven he 


was on the air, announcing for a sus- 
taining program. It wasn’t much of 
a job. It paid only twenty dollars 
a week. His expenses at the hotel 
were five times that. But it gave him 
a start. And he counted on picking 
up extra work on the side. 
Every day during the next week 
he looked at the reception desk for 
Miss Efficiency. But a tall girl al- 
ways sat there instead. In a vague 
way he was disappointed. He wanted 
Miss Efficiency to see him with his 
hair cut, when his eyes weren't 
strained red from driving, and when 
he wasn’t wearing that suit a client 
in the clothing business had given 
him. It had been all right in Cali- 
fornia. But, having looked over 
upper Madison Avenue where radio 
has set up an ultra, streamlined edi- 
tion of the old Broadway, he knew 
he couldn’t wear that suit any more. 
Like all human beings Martin had 


faults. Lack of initiative and stu- 


pidity, however, were not among 
them. Consequently, after he had 
been around WNEW for several 
months, he decided to cultivate the 
sales manager and the sales man- 
ager’s secretary.. This way he might 
hear about any new accounts that 


“were signed and get in a bid- to 


announce for them. 

To his horror. he found Miss 
Efficiency ensconced as secretary to 
the sales manager. She was just the 
same except that she now wore a 
bright yellow jonquil on a trim 
blue suit. Her dislike of him ob- 
viously hadn’t changed. 

“Did you ever,’ he asked, “like 
anyone less than you like me?” 

“Is there something I can do 


Besides running the Make-Believe Ballroom on New York's station WNEW, 
Martin Block announces Pepper Young's Family on NBC and is master of cere- 
monies on CBS' Hit Parade. Here he is with Esther and their son, Peter. 
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for you, Mr. Block?” she inquired 
coldly. 2 2 
“Stay away from my office, will 
you?” the sales manager told him 
several weeks later, after he had 
made numerous attempts to charm, 
amuse, or interest Miss Efficiency. 
“Esther threatens to. quit if you 
keep on hanging around. And sec- 


. retaries like her are scarce.” 


“Which is just as well for me,” 
said Martin. 

A year passed with many changes. 
Martin was on the rise. He finally 
was in the clear on his hotel bill. 
His Make-Believe Ballroom ‘was 
proving popular, as he had been sure 
it would. But still no one dreamed 
in a few years he would be the 
announcer for Pepper Young’s 
Family, the Kay Kyser program 
and master of ceremonies for the 
Hit Parade too. And Mrs. Block and 


-the children had returned to Cali- 


fornia. A divorce was imminent. 
They had parted good friends, the 
way a man and wife can only when 
it has been a long time since there 
was emotion of any kind between 
them. They had been married when 
they were little more than children. 
Their babies had come quickly. Mar- 
tin’s work had kept him at the 
studios half the night and he had, 
consequently, always slept half the 
day. The years they had spent to- 
gether had actually turned them 
into strangers. : : 
One day in midsummer the sales 
manager sent for Martin. A new 
account had come in—an important 
account WNEW had been after for 
a long time—with the understand- 
ing that Martin would announce for 
them. One of three things had hap- 


pened to Esther. She had been per- > 


suaded by Martin’s voice on the air, 


impressed by his steady rise, or | 


her boss had insisted he be received 
courteously when he came to the 
office on legitimate business. She 
smiled at Martin, a little, and con- 
descended to ask him how he liked 
New York compared to California. 
‘During the week—when I’m busy 
—New York is swell,” he said. 
“Week-ends I go nuts. I miss the 
out-of-door life of California. I 
like to fish or just sit in a row boat 
with the sun warm upon me.” — 
“Y’m surprised you like fishing,” 
she said. 


“In the West,” he went on, “any— 


one can spend a day fishing. Around 
here it’s millionaire’s stuff.” 

“You just don’t know your way 
around,” she said, quick to put him 
in his place again. “I know a dozen 
rivers or lakes, within easy driving 
distance, where you can get a boat 
and bait for two dollars and fish 
all day.”’ 

“You'll Continued on page 54 
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He held me so close ! 
could scarcely breathe. 


T took me so jong to understand—so long 
and so much fear and pain and loneliness. 
Through weeks of emptiness and confusion, 

I went over it a thousand times, but I couldn’t 
see what I had done that was so wrong. 

I loved John. I had only done what my 
love for him made me do. I wasn’t ashamed. 
I was proud that I had had the courage, the 
wits, to use whatever weapons came to hand 
to keep John near me. That’s why I couldn’t 
understand his terrible anger, his disgust, when 
he found out. As though it were the basest 
thing a woman could do, to fight to hold her 
husband. As though it were shameful for a 
woman to love her husband so much. 

John and I were married three years ago. 
We were an ordinary couple, I guess. Perhaps 
the most ordinary thing about us was the 
feeling we had—or I had—that there was 
something very special about us, about our 
love. Probably all people in love feel that way 
and it’s right that they should. 

Three years. They’ went by like three 
weeks. My keeping my job at Hadley & Com- 
pany may ‘have had something to do with 
the way time seemed to run past. It wasn’t 
just that my salary, added to what John was 
making, made it possible for us to have a 
nicer apartment and a part-time maid. Work- 
ing helped me get through the hours when 
John had to be at his office, helped me not 
to miss him and long for him, helped me not 
to shiver inside, thinking of his touch, remem- 
bering the special quality of the look in his 
dark eyes when he kissed me. 

Yes, time moved quickly. My world was 
John. I didn’t feel quite alive, except when 
I was with him. The days weren’t quite real. 
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Was it wrong, she.asked herself, to love a man so much you were willing to lie for a 


him? Not until John had turned away from her in horror did she learn the answer 
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Life began for me every afternoon 
at five minutes past five o’clock, 
when I ran for the elevator, know- 
ing that John was waiting for me 
in the lobby. And always, when I 
saw him standing there, tall and 
wide-shouldered, his dark eyes 
searching for me, his strong, hand- 
some face lighting up as I went 
toward him, it was like being born 
again. 


HIS was my world, my life. 
John. Our love, our home, where 
this love glowed and grew and was 


safe. These were the important 
things. 
Sometimes, John would bring 


the outside world into our life and 
I hated that. I almost resented our 
friends. I was jealous, being re- 
minded that John, like all men, did 
not make love the end and all of his 
being. I didn’t want to be reminded 
of this. I wanted John to love me 
as completely as I loved him. I was 
annoyed with the world for in- 
truding on us. I hated the world for 
mismanaging its affairs so badly 
that precious hours of John’s time 
were spent in worrying about them, 
hours that I wanted, hours that be- 


longed to me. Somehow, no matter 
how John tried to explain, all these 
things seemed very far away to me. 
I couldn’t honestly see what they 
could have to do with us. 

Usually, John would give up 
with a sigh. “Darling,” he’d say, 
with a soft smile, “I hope you're 
right. I hope nothing will ever bust 
up your little world.” And he would 
pull me into his arms and kiss me 
and I would be happy. Then I would 
feel he was mine again, all mine, 
the way I wanted him to be. ; 

Then, it happened. On a Sunday 
afternoon in December, it happened. 

It was quiet, that peculiar quiet 
that falls over Sundays everywhere. 
The radio was playing. John was 
stretched full length on the sofa 
with his newspapers scattered all 
around him. I was knitting a pair 
of socks for him. 

Suddenly there was a rattling of 
papers and John was sitting bolt 
upright. I stared at him, at his pale 
face, the tight lips, the intensity. 
I had been so wrapped up in think- 
ing about John and how nice it 
was just to sit in the same room 
with him, to know I had only to 
move my hand to touch him, that I 
was only vaguely aware of the an- 
nouncement that was coming over 
the air. 

“War!” John said softly. He 
flinched as though someone had hit 


him. He looked over at me and his 


lips twisted in a sad smile. “There 
goes your little world, Mary,” he 
said quietly. “There it goes— 
Bang!”’ 


aa 


I remember I jumped up and 
turned off the radio, quickly, with 
some insane idea that I could stop 
what was happening. I ran to John 
and held on to him. I know I kept 
whispering, “No, no, no,” over and 
over. I was frantic. 

John pressed me close for a mo- - 
ment. Then he pushed me aside 
gently. “It’s too late, darling,” he 
said. “It’s happened, now.” He 
turned on the radio and listened 
grimly to the news of Pear] Harbor. 

I sat close to him, not really 
listening. I pressed close to him, 
praying silently, “Oh, God, don’t 
let John say it. Don’t let him. Don’t 
let him!” But I knew he would. 
He had said it before, when we were 
not yet at war, when we hadn’t been 
attacked. He had been among the 
very first to register for the draft. 

Before, I’d had all the arguments 
on my side. We weren’t in the war. - 
There were plenty of unmarried 
men, men without responsibilities, 
men who could devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to becoming sol- 
diers. The draft didn’t need men 
like John. 

But now it was something else 
again. This was war. This was real. 
This was guns and men and ma- 
chines, pitted against each other to 
the death. Death! John out there 
—shot, hurt and alone and helpless! 

The seemingly interminable voice 
stepped, at last. It was terribly still 
in the room, still with shock. John 
pressed my hand until it hurt. 

“Tve got to go, Mary,” he said. 
“Tve got to enlist. I can’t wait 
until I’m drafted.” 

He had said it! Somehow, I knew 
I mustn’t let him see how frightened 
I was. I knew I had to sound 
rational. I let go of his hand, so I 
wouldn’t give myself away by cling- 
ing to it so. desperately. 

“But think, darling,” I said, as 
ealmly as I could. “If you go— 


now, right away—what happens to 


me? Give me a chance. Give me a 
little time. Things have to be ar- 
ranged—a—a smaller apartment, or 
someone to share this one with me. 
And—and there are other things—” 

Other things. I don’t know 
where I found them. I don’t know 
how I managed to sit quietly, talk- 
ing, talking, talking. Inside me, I 
was crying, aching, fighting against 
an overwhelming fear. My voice 
was saying things, but my heart was 
burning with. only one thought—I 
had to keep him there. He was 


"You Are My Own," by Madeline Thomp- 
son, is based on the original radio 
drama, “Our Love," written by Palmer 
Thompson; first heard on Manhattan 
at Midnight, sponsored on the Blue 
network by Energine Cleaning Fluid. 
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mine. He belonged to me, with me, 
forever. 

Desperation is a terrible thing. 
And I was desperate, desperate 
enough to do almost anything to 
keep John from going. For the first 
time since I had known John, I lied 
to him. And I didn’t care. I lied 
because I loved him. Every day, 
he asked me anxiously whether I'd 
found anyone to share the apart- 
ment, and every day, I had some 
new story to tell him, some new 
failure to report. I never asked 
anyone. 

It wasn’t easy. I hated to lie to 
him, but I couldn’t see any other 
way then. Nights, long after John 
had fallen asleep, I’d lie awake at 
his side, loathing myself, and yet 
unable to ‘find any other answer. 
Oh, I found excuses, lots of them. 
The main one was my love for him, 
this wonderful love, this glorious 
thing such as no one else in the 
world had ever known. I needed 
him so much. He needed me. And 
there were so many others, millions. 
John would not be missed. John’s 
not being there would not affect the 
war, one way or the other. But 
John’s not being with me would 
be like death. 

There were weeks of this, weeks 
like nightmares. There were times 
in those weeks, when I’d look at 
John and see how grim his face 
had become, how impatient he was 
growing, and I would be afraid. I'd 
eringe inside with the thought that 
I was losing him, anyway, that he 
was thinking more of the war and 
the world than he was of me. 

I had to fight every moment for 
John’s attention, for his love. It 
was impossible to sleep. I was 
wretched and nervous and I found 
it harder and harder to carry on as 
though things were normal. But the 
more lost and helpless I felt, the 
more determined I was that nothing 
should happen to us, that in all the 
madness and chaos of the world 
it was terribly important to keep 
this love of ours secure and safe. 

John, being the kind of person 
he was, misunderstood my strange 
behavior, my nervousness. He 
thought I was upset because I hated 
to hold him back from the thing 
he wanted to do! He seemed to 
grow kinder, gentler, every . day. 
And the kinder he was, the more I 
hated myself, but the more I felt 
that I couldn’t let him go. _ 

One evening, instead of heading 
for home, after we’d met in the 
lobby, as usual, John led me into 
one of the nicer restaurants. 

“No cooking, tonight, darling,” 
he grinned. “You don’t look as 
though you could slave for five 
minutes over a hot stove.” 
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! could see John in the 
mirror—and | knew | had 
to tell him. now, to wipe 
that frown from his eyes. 


“But I feel all right,” T said. 
“You don’t look it,’ he _ said. 


_“You’ve been worrying too much 


and working too hard. Tonight 
you're going to let down a bit.” 

I almost cried and I was almost 
ashamed. John ordered everything 
I liked and, somehow, every mouth- 
ful choked me. I almost wished he 
would talk about the war, anything, 
that would take his attention off me. 
But, for once, John seemed to have 
made up his mind not to speak, or 


even think, of anything that might 
upset me. He was gay and full of 
small intimacies that, at any other 
time, would have sent chills of 
delight through me. Now they 
terrified me. 

After dinner, he took me to a 
movie and I was glad of the chance 
to hide in the darkness and lose 
myself in the steady flow- of sound 
and music, none of which I heard. 
I held John’s hand and sank back 
into my Continued on page 62 
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N spite of all the emphasis that is 
I being placed on proper nutrition 
and efficient meal planning, I won- 
der if lots of us aren’t overlooking one 
of the easiest and best roads to that 
goal—whole grain breads. I realize 
that we serve bread in some form at 
every meal, but even though we know 
how good it is, and how nourishing and 
economical, we still seem to think of it 
as incidental. But we shouldn’t think 
of it in that way. We need whole 
grain and enriched breads because 
they are high in protein and minerals, 
and in protective and energizing vita- 
mins; and to get full advantage from 
the varieties that are available to us 
I think we should use bread more fre- 
quently as an ingredient in main 
dishes and desserts and plan more 
meals around such dishes. 

For instance, a good, husky, stick- 
to-the-ribs main dish for a winter 
night’s supper is bread and egg casse- 
role, made with coarse whole or 
cracked wheat or rye bread. 


Bread and Egg Casserole 


2 cups coarse dry crumbs 
\% tsp. salt 
¥% tsp. pepper 
1 medium onion, minced 
1 tbl. butter or margarine 
1% cups milk 
Eggs (1 or 2 per person) 


Combine crumbs, salt and pepper. 
Sautee onion in butter and mix into 
crumbs, then stir in milk. Turn into 
buttered casserole and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) until 
mixture begins to brown. Remove 
from oven, break eggs onto crumb 
mixture, dust lightly with salt and 
paprika and return to oven until eggs 


BY 
KATE SMITH 


RADIO MIRROR'S 
FOOD COUNSELOR 


Listen to Kate Smith's 
daily talks at noon 
and her Friday night 
Variety Show, heard 
on CBS, sponsored ' 
by General Foods. 


are set. If you like a more highly sea- 
soned dish add sage, thyme, rosemary 
or marjoram (not more than % tsp.) 
or add Worcestershire sauce, catsup or 
prepared mustard to taste. One half to 
a full cup of minced cooked meat or 
chopped cooked vegetables such as 
spinach, chard, or cauliflower may also 
be added and a sprinkling of grated 
cheese over the eggs is good. Without 
the eggs, this casserole is an excellent 
accompaniment to any meat course. 

I sometimes use this basic mixture 
of crumbs, seasonings and milk as the 
filling in a sandwich for which sliced 
roast pork forms the top and bottom. 
It’s a reversal of the usual sandwich 
recipe, but it’s a good one to remem- 


ber, especially at the present time . 


when our government is asking us to 
use as much fresh pork as we can 
in order to release the cured varieties 
which are needed for shipment to our 
men in service and our allies whom 
we are supplying through the Lend- 
Lease program. 

To make the sandwiches, allow two 
slices of cooked pork per person. 
Spread half the slices with the crumb 
mixture, top each one with a second 
slice of pork and place in shallow 
baking pan rubbed lightly with butter. 
Cook in moderate oven (350 degrees 
F.) for about 20 minutes, basting two 


You'll never know — 01 
good bread pudding can 
be until you've tasi 
it prepared with wh 
wheat bread and apri 
cots, as shown above 


or three times with 1 tbl. butter 
blended with 1 tbl. hot water. Serve 
with barbecue sauce or reheated left- 
over gravy. 

One of the nicest ways I know to 
serve carrots is in baskets made of 
whole grain bread, and people who 
ordinarily pass up carrots as just an- 
other vegetable are just as likely to 
ask for more when they’re served this 
way. — 


Carrots in Bread Baskets 


Day-old whole grain bread, unsliced 
2 cups cooked carrots 
1 cup medium white sauce 
1 hard-cooked egg 
Mace 
2 tbls. soft butter or margarine 


Cut off four slices of bread, about 
2% inches thick. Pull out some of 
the center from each slice, but leave 

Continued on page 7 
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Eastern War Time 
8:00 CBS: News 
8:00 Blue: News 
8:00 NBC: News and Organ Recital 
| 
Seen The Woodshedders 
9:00 CBS: News of the World 
9:00 Blue: World News 
9:00 NBC: News from Europe 
9:15|CBS: E. Power Biggs 
9:15|Blue: White Rabbit Line 
9:15 NBC: Deep River Boys 
9:30/NBC: Words and Music 
{10:00 CBS: Church of the Air 
|10:00 Blue: Fantasy in Melody 
10:00 NBC: Radio Pulpit 
10:30 CBS: Wings Over Jordan 
10:30 Blue: Southernaires 
41:00 CBS: Warren Sweeney, News 
11:00|/Blue: Glen Gray Orch. 
11:05|CBS: Budapest String Quartet 
11:30/MBS: Radio Chapel 
11:30|Blue: Josef Marais 
NBC: Olivio Santoro 
CBS: Quincy Howe, News 
Blue: News from Europe 
NBC: Hospitality Time 
CBS. Womanpower 
CBS: Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
Blue: To The President 
NBC: Emma Otero 
1:00/CBS: Church of the Air 
1:00|/Blue: Horace Heidt Orch. 
1:00|NBC: Robert St. John 
1:15|NBC: Labor for Victory 
1:30/|CBS: Invitation to Learning 
1:30;/NBC: Modern Music 
2:00/;CBS: Those We Love 
2:00|Blue: Chaplain Jim, U. S. A. 
2:00 NBC: Sammy Kaye 
2:30/CBS: World News Today 
2:30/Blue: Yesterday and Today 
2:30/NBC: University of Chicago Round 
Table 
3:00/CBS: N. Y. Philharmonic Orch. 
3:00|Blue: John Vandercook 
3:00;/NBC: Music for Neighbors 
3:15|/Blue: Wake Up America 
3:15|NBC: Upton Close 
3:30/NBC: The Army Hour 
4:00/Blue: National Vespers 
4:30/CBS: Pause that Refreshes 
4:30|Blue: Toastchee Time 
4:30/NBC: We Believe 
5:00iCBS: The Family Hour 
5:00/Rlue: Moylan Sisters 
5:00;/NBC: NBC Symphony 
5:15/Blue: Ink Spots 
5:30/Blue: Musical Steelmakers 
5:30|MBS: The Shadow 
5:45/|CBS: William L. Shirer 
6:00\CBS: Edward R. Murrow 
6:00/Pjue: Britain to America 
6:00/MBS: First Nighter 
6:09|NBC: Catholic Hour 
6:15/CBS: Irene Rich 
6:30/CBS: Gene Autry 
6:30/Rlue: Metropo'itan Auditions 
6:30/|NBC: The Great Gildersleeve 
6:45/Blue: Edward Tomlinson 
7:00/\CBS- Commandos 
7:00|MBS: Voice of Prophecy 
7:00|/Blue: Drew Pearson 
7:00/NBC: Jack Benny 
7:30/MBS: Stars and Stripes in Britain 
7:30/CBS' We, the People 
7:30/Rlue: Quiz Kids 
7:30|NBC: Fitch Bandwagon 
8:00/CBS: Orson Welles 
8:00/Blue: Earl Godwin, News 
8:00/NBC: Charlie McCarthy 
8:15|Blue: Gibbs and Finney 
8:30/CBS: Crime Doctor 
8:30/Blue: Imner Sanctum Mystery 
8:30/NBC: ONE MAN’S FAMILY 
8:45|MBS: Gabriel Heatter 
8:55/CBS: Eric Sevareid 
9:00/CBS: Radio Reader’s Digest 
9:00/MBS: Old-Fashioned Revival 
9:00)Blue: Walter Winchell 
9:00|/NBC: Manhattan Merry-Go-Round 
9:15/Blue: The Parker Family 
9:30/CBS: FRED ALLEN 
9:30|Blue: Jimmie Fidler 
$:30/NBC: American Album of 
Familiar Music 
9:45|Blue: Dorothy Thompson 
10:00/CBS: Take It or Leave It 
10:00/Blue: Goodwill Hour 
10:00/MBS: John B. Hughes 
10:00/NBC: Hour of Charm 
10:30/|CBS: Report to the Nation 
11:00/CBS: News of the World 
11:00;|NBC: Dance Orchestra 
NBC: Unlimited Horizons 


8:30/10:30 11:30 
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KEEPER OF THE SQUEAKY DOOR .. . 


Raymond Edward Johnson, the ghoulish- 
ly genial host of the Inner Sanctum Mys- 
teries on the Blue network Sunday nights, 
sometimes gets letters from listeners writ- 
ten in blood. At least, it’s supposed to be 
blood, although Raymond admits it looks 
more like plain red ink. Other listeners 
thoughtfully send him oil cans to be used 
on that squeaky door, but it’s no use— 
the door will continue to squeak as long 
as Inner Sanctum is on the air. 

Although Ray is one of radio’s best 
actors, and comes from Orson Welles’ 
home town ot Kenosha, Wisconsin, his 
early ambitions were strictly non-theat- 
rical. He wanted to be a big-league base- 
ball star. But he never was as good at 
playing ball as he was at oratory and 
dramatics, so the latter won out—al- 
though he didn’t became an actor until 
he’d first served an apprenticeship as a 
golf caddy, a haberdashery clerk, a 
teacher, a soda-jerk, a bank teller and an 
insurance salesman. 

Ray’s first radio break came in NBC’s 
Chicago studios. He had been auditioning 
for director after director without suc- 
cess. Finally, after he’d finished his reg- 
ular prepared audition material, the 
umpteenth director asked him to act a 
tough gangster—without a script. Ray 
boiled over in fury, and poured all his 
bitterness into the impromptu speech, 
directing all his insults at the director, 
who slowly turned a beautiful brick red. 
Just the same, his performance Was so 
good he got the job. 

Ray is married to Betty Caine, who is 
also a radio actress. She has kept the 
script of the broadcast that brought them 
together—an NBC Chicago show which 
cast him as a doctor and her as the pa- 
tient. They live in a New York suburb 
in a charming house surrounded by stone 
walls Ray built himself. Their special 
hobby is collecting antiques, and until 
gasoline was rationed they used to scour 
the countryside for prize early American 
pieces. Next to antiques, Ray likes to 
collect phonograph records best. Betty 
gave him a big Capehart machine last 
Christmas, and he’s already on the way 
to having one of the largest assortments 
of records in existence outside of a music 
shop. 

He likes to play tennis, and once taught 
it professionally. He also likes to ride 
horses—a fact which the horses resent. 
judging from the way they throw him off 
their backs whenever he tries to ride 
them. Back in Kenosha, he-says, they used 
to call him ‘“‘The Prince,” after the Prince 
of Wales who suffered from the same 
affliction. 
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9:30 10:30 CBS: 


Texas Jim 


News 
BREAKFAST cLuB 
Everything Goes 


School of the Air 
The Victory Front 
Valiant Lady 


fsabel Mannin, Hewson 
Victory Volunteers 
Stories America Loves 
News 

The O’Neills 
Honeymoon Hill 

Help Mate 

Bachelor’s Children 
Young Dr. Malone 
Clara, Lu, ’n’ Em 
Breakfast at Sardi’s 
Road of Life 


Second Husband 

Vic and Sade 

Bright Horizon 
Against the Storm 
Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
David Harum 

KATE SMITH SPEAKS 
Words and Music 

Big Sister 

Romance ot Helen Trent 
Farm and Home Hour 
Our Gal Sunday 

Life Can Be Beautiful 
Baukhage Talking 

Mia Perkins 

Edward MacHugh 

Vic and Sade 

The Goldnergs 

Morgan Beatty, News 
Young Dr. Malone 
Light of the World 
Joyce Jordan, M.D. 
Lonely Women 

We Love and Learn 
The Guiding Light 
Pepper Young’s Family 
Hymns of All Churches 


David Harum 

Prescott Holiday 

Mary Mar in 

Missus Goes Shopping 
Ma Perkins 

Men of the Sea 

Pepper Young’s Family 


Right to Happiness 
Club Matinee 
Backstage Wife 
Stella Dallas 


Giants of Freedom 
Lorenzo Jones 


it’s Off the Record 
Young Widder Brown 


Are You a Genius 
Sea Hound 

When a Girl Marries 
Mother and Dad 
Hop Harrigan 
Portia Faces Life 
Jack Armstrong 
Just Plain Bill 
Superman 

Front Page Farrell 
Ben Bernie 

Captain Midnight 
Quincy Howe, News 
Don Winslow 

Eric Sevareid 


Today at the Duncans 


Keep Working, Keep Singing 


The World Today 
Lowell Thomas 
Amos ’n’ Andy 
Fred Waring’s Gang 
Ceiling Unlimited 
Blondie 

The Lone Ranger 
H. V. Kaltenborn 
Vox Pop 

Earl Godwin, News 


Cal Tinney 
Cavalcade of America 
Lum and Abner 
GAY NINETIES 
True or False 

Voice of Firestone 
Bulldogj Drummond 
Cecil Brown 

LUX THEATER 
Counter-Spy 
Gabriel Heatter 

The Teiephone Hour 


Spotlight Bands 
Doctor I. Q. 


Gracie Fields 


Screen Guild Theater 
Raymond Clapper 
Raymond Gram Swing 
Centented Program 


Alias John Freedom 
Daytime Showcese 


TUESDAY 


~ Eastern War Time 
= 8:30Blue: Texas Jim 


8:00) 9:00|\CBS: News 
8:00) 9:00/Blue: BREAKFAST CLUB 
8:00) 9:00|NBC: Everything Goes 


1:30) 2:30} 9:15|CBS: School of the Air 
8:45} 9:45|CBS: The Victory Front 


8:30) 9:00/10:00/CBS: Valiant Lady 
9:00\10:00|/Blue: Isabel Manning Hewson 
9:00/10:00/NBC: Victory Volunteers 


8:45) 9:15/10:15|CBS: Stories America Loves 
9:15|10:15|Blue: News 
9:00) 9:15|10:15|NBC: The O’Neills 


9:30/10:30/CBS: Honeymoon Hill 
9:30/10:30|Blue: Hank Lawson’s Knights 
9:30/10:30;,NBC: Help Mate 


12:45) 9:45|10:45|CBS: Bachelor’s Children 
9:45|10:45|Blue: Stringtime 
9:45|10:45|NBC: Young Dr. Malone 


8:00/10:00|11:00/CBS: Mary Lee Taylor — 
$:00/10:00/11:00|Blue. Breakfast at Sardi’s 
8:00/10:00/11:00/NBC: Road of Life 


$:15|10:15/11:15|CBS: Second Husband 
8:15|10:15/11:15|NBC: Vic and Sade 


8:30/10:30)11:30/;CBS Bright Horizon 
$:30/10:30/11:30|Blue: A House in the Country 
10:30)11:30/NBC: Against the Storm 


11:15|10:45|11:45|CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
8:45/10:45/11:45|/Blue: Little Jack Little 
10:45/11:45|NBC: David Harum 


9:00/11:00/12:00|CBS Kate Smith Speaks 
9:15|11:15/12:15|CBS: Big Sister 


9:30/11:30)12:30|CBS- Romance of Helen Trent 
9:30/11:30/12:30/Blue Farm and Home Hour 


9:45|11:45|12:45|CBS. Our Gal Sunday 
10:00/12:00) 1:00/\CBS: Life Can Be Beautiful 
10:00/12:00) 1:00)xlue. Baukhage Talking 
10:00/12:00) 1:00|NBC Air Breaks 


10:15/12:15) 1:15|CBS Ma Perkins 
10:15'12:15|) 1:15/Blue: Edward MacHugh 


10:30 12:30) 1:30/;CBS Vic and Sade 


12:45) 1:45|CBS' The Goldbergs 
10:45|12:45) 1:45|NBC- Morgan Beatty, News 


11:00] 1:00) 2:00;CBS: Young Dr. Malone 
11:00] 1:00) 2:00,NBC- Light of the World 


12:30] 1:15) 2:15|CBS Joyce Jordan, M.D. 
11:15) 1:15) 2:15|NBC Lonely Women 


11:30] 1:30) 2:301|CBS: We Love and Learn 
11:30] 1:30) 2:30|/Blue: Victory Hour 
11:30) 1:30) 2:39;/NBC: The Guiding Light 


11:45) 1:45) 2:45|CBS Pepper Young’s Family 
11:45| 1:45) 2:45|)NBC- Hymns of All Churches 


2:00) 3:00|\CBS: David Harum 
12:00} 2:00) 3:00)/Biue Prescott Holiday 
12:00) 2:00) 3:00;/VBC Mary Marlin 
12:15] 2:15) 3:15)CBS: St. Louis Matinee 
12:15) 2:15] 3:15|NBC: Ma Perkins 
12:30| 2:30) 3:30/)CBS Keyboard Concerts 
12:30) 2:30) 3:30)Blue: Men of the Sea 
12:30) 2:30) 3:30|NBC: Pepper Young’s Family 
12:45] 2:45) 3:45|INBC-: Right to Happiness 
1:00] 3:00) 4:00|\CBS News 
1:00] 3:00) 4:00/Blue. Club Matinee 
1:60) 3:00) 4:00|NBC- Backstage Wife 
1:15) 3:15) 4:15|CBS: Listen Neighbor 
1:15} 3:15) 4:15|NBC: Stella Dallas 


1:30) 3:30) 4:30|NBC: Lorenzo Jones 


1:45) 3:45) 4:45/CBS: It’s Off the Record 
1:45] 3:45] 4:45|NBC: Young Widder Brown 


2:00) 4:00) 5:00/CBS: Are You a Genius 
2:00} 4:00) 5:00/Blue: Sea Hound 


P. W. T. 


2:00) 4:00) 5:00/|NBC: When a Girl Marries 

2:15] 4:15] 5:15|CBS: Mother and Dad 

2:15) 4:15) 5:15)/Blue: Hop Harrigan 

2:15) 4:15) 5:15|NBC: Portia Faces Life 

2:30) 4:30] 5:30/|CBS: Landt Trio 

5:30) 5:30) 5:30)Blue: Jack Armstrong 

2:30| 4:30| 5:30/MBS: Superman 

2:30) 4:30) 5:30|NBC: Just Plain Bill 

2:45) 4:45) 5:45|CBS: Ben Bernie 

5:45) 5:45) 5:45|Blue: Captain Midnight 

2:45] 4:45) 5:45|NBC: Front Page Farrell 

7:45| 5:00) 6:00/CBS: Frazier Hunt 

5:00| 6:00) 6:00/Blue: Don Winslow 

3:15| 5:15] 6:15|CBS: Edwin C. Hill 

3:36) 5:30) 6:30;/NBC: Bill Stern 

3:45| 5:45) 6:45|CBS: The World Today 
6:45|/Blue: Lowell Thomas 

8:00) 6:00) 7:00};CBS: Amos ’n’ Andy 

8:00) 6:00) 7:00)/NBC: Fred Waring’s Gang 

8:15) 6:15) 7:15|CBS: Harry James 

4:15) 6:15) 7:15|NBC: European News 

4:30) 6:30) 7:30/;CBS: American Melody Hour 

4:45| 6:45) 7:45|NBC: H. V. Kaltenborn 

8:30| 7:00) 8:00;|CBS: Lights Out 

8:00) 7:00) 8:00|/Blue: Earl Godwin, News 

8:30) 7:00) 8:00;/NBC: Ginny Simms 

8:15| 7:15) 8:15|)Blue: Lum and Abner 

9:00| 7:30) 8:30)CBS: Al Jolson 

9:00) 7:30) 8:30)/Blue: Duffy’s 

5:30| 7:30) 8:30)NBC: Horace Heidt 

5:55| 7:55) 8:55|CBS: Cecil Brown 

6:00) 8:00) 9:00/CBS: Burns and Allen 

6:00) 8:00) 9:00)MBS: Gabriel Heatter 

6:00) 8:00) 9:00/Blue: Famous Jury Trials 

6:00) 8:00) 9:00|NBC: Battle of the Sexes 

6:30| 8:30) 9:30)CBS: Suspense 

6:30| 8:30) 9:30|/Blue: Spotlight Bands 

6:30| 8:30) 9:30)MBS: Murder Clinic 

6:30) 8:30) 9:30)NBC: Fibber McGee and Molly 

6:55| 8:55) 9:55|Blue: Gracie Fields 

7:00' 9:00)10:00)/MBS: John B. Hughes 

7:00 9:00\10:00/Blue: Raymond Gram Swing 

7:00 9:00)10:00|NBC: Bob Hope 

7:30 9:3010:30,NBC: Red Skelton 


8:00.10:00 11:00 CBS: Ned Calmer, News 
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THE LASS FROM LANCASHIRE . . . 


Five minutes a day isn’t very much of 
any good entertainer, and it seems even 
less when you're listening to Gracie 
Fields, but that’s all we’re getting, at least 
for the time being. You can tune her in 
on the Blue network any night, Monday 
through Friday, at 9:55, EWT, and con- 
sole yourself with the old adage that half 
a loaf is better than none. 

There’s nobody in the world quite like 
Gracie Fields. The daughter of a humble 
English millworker, she has worked her 
way up in the world until she’s reputed 
to be paid more every year than any other 
woman entertainer. Not that she’s been 
getting much money for herself since the 
war began. Except for one nine-week en- 
gagement and her present sponsored 
show, every cent she’s made since Sep- 
tember, 1939, has gone to British War Re- 
lief or other charities. 

Her real name is Gracie Stansfields, and 
she was born in the little town of Roch- 
dale, which is ten miles from Manchester 
but might just as well have been a hun- 
dred, Gracie remembers, the distance was 
traveled so seldom when she was a girl. 
She worked in the cotton mills herself 
until her amazing voice, good spirits, and 
ability as a mimic sent her on to fame 
and fortune. She still talks in a thick Lan- 
cashire brogue, but can switch to any 
other dialect you want to name, at a 
moment’s notice. 

Gracie was never what you’d call pretty, 
but she has a face you like the minute you 
see it. The picture above has been re- 
touched a good deal—in fact, Gracie says, 
when she sent it to her brother in England 
he wrote back, “What have they done to 
yor there in America—taken away all 
your wrinkles?” She is forty-four years 
old, “can’t see a thing without me glasses,” 
and has a figure as slim and supple as a 
high-school girl’s. 

Her voice is something special. She 
ean shake the rafters loose with “‘Walter” 
or “The Biggest Aspidistra in the World,” 
or come down to a muted, angelic tone 
with “Ave Maria.” In England, it’s a 
tradition that no matter how rowdy and 
funny a Gracie Fields concert is, she al- 
ways closes with a religious song. 

Gracie began her broadcast series in 
New York, but has returned now to Holly- 
wood, where she has a home and lives 
with her husband, Monte Banks, and some 
of her relatives. She’s gradually losing 
the relatives, though—they are returning 
to their homes and families in England. 
She herself hasn’t visited England since 
a year ago. She went over then for six 
weeks to tour British factories and service 
camps. 

Most of Gracie’s songs were either writ- 
ten especially for her or she’s made them 
her own by right of conquest. Once a 
typical Fields song has been sung by her, 
you can hardly blame any other singer for 
hesitating to invite comparisons. 
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WEDNESDAY 


Eastern War Time 
8:30Biue: Texas Tim 


9:00/CBS. News 
9:00/Blue. Breakfast Club 
9:00|NBC Everything Goes 


9:15|CBS. School of the Air 
9:45|CBS: The Victory Front 


10:00/CBS: Valiant Lady 
10:00|/Blue: Isabel Manning Hewson 
10:00/NBC: Victory Volunteers 


10:15|CBS: Stories America Loves 
10:15|Blue: News 

10:15|NBC: The O’Neills 
10:30/CBS: Honeymoon Hill 
10:30/Blue: Hank Lawson’s Knights 
10:30|NBC: Help Mate 

10:45|CBS: Bachelor’s Children 
10:45|Blue: Stringtime 
10:45|NBC: Young Dr. Malone 
11:00/CBS: Clara, Lu, ’n’ Em 
11:00|)Blue: Breakfast at Sardi’s 
11:00|NBC: Road of Life 
11:15|CBS: Second Husband 
11:15|NBC: Vic and Sade 


11:30/CBS: Bright Horizon 
11:30|NBC: Against the Sturm 
11:45|CBS: Aunt Jenny’s Stories 
11:45|Blue: Little Jack Little 
11:45|NBC: David Harum 
12:00/|CBS: Kate Smith Speaks 
12:00)NBC: Words and Music 


12:15|CBS: Big Sister 


12:30/CBS: Romance of Helen Trent 
12:30|/Blue: Farm and Home Hour 


12:45|CBS. Our Gal Sunday 
1:00/CBS: Life Can Be Beautiful 
1:00|Blue: Baukhage Talking 


1:15|CBS: Ma Perkins 
1:15|Blue: Edward MacHugh 


1:30/CBS: Vic and Sade 


1:45|CBS: The Goldbergs 
1:45|NBC: Morgan Beatty, News 
2:00/CBS. Young Dr. Malone 
2:00/NBC: Light of the World 
2:15|CBS: Joyce Jordan, M.D. 
2:15|NBC: Lonely Women 
2:30/|CBS: We Love and Learn 
2:30|Blue: James McDonald 
2:30/NBC: The Guiding Light 
2:45|CBS: Pepper Young’s Family 
2:45|NBC: Hymns of All Churches 
3:00/CBS: David Harum 
3:00|/Blue: Prescott Holiday 
3:00/|NBC: Mary Marlin 
3:15|CBS: Missus Goes Shopping 
3:15|NBC: Ma Perkins 

3:30/|CBS: Songs of the Centuries 
3:30/Blue: Men of the Sea 
3:30/NBC: Pepper Young’s Family 
3:45|NBC: Right to Happiness 
4:00/CBS. News 

4:00/Blue. Club Matinee 
4:00/INBC Backstage Wife 
4:15|CBS: Raymond Scott Orch. 
4:15|NBC: Stella Dallas 

4:30|\CBS: Of Men and Sooks 
4:30|NBC. Lorenzo Jones 
4:45'|CBS: It’s Off the Record 
4:45|NBC Young Widder Srown 
5:00/CBS: Are You a Genius 
5:00|Blue Sea Hound 

5:00;/NBC When a Girl Marries 
5:15|CBS: Mother and Dad 
5:15|Blue: Hop Harrigan 
5:15|NBC: Portia Faces Life 
5:30/CBS: Landt Trio 

5:30|Blue: Jack Armstrong 
5:30|MBS: Superman 

5:30/NBC: Just Plain Bill 
5:45|CBS: Ben Bernie 

5:45|Blue: Captain Midnight 
5:45|NBC: Front Page Farrell 
6:00/CBS. Quincy Howe, News 
6:00/Blue. Don Winslow 
6:10/CBS: Eric Sevaried 
6:15|CBS: Today at the Duncans 
6:30/CBS: Keep Working, Keep Singing 
6:45|CBS:. The World Today 
6:45/Blue: Lowell Thomas 
7:00/CBS: Amos ’n’ Andy 
7:00/NBC: Fred Waring’s Gang 
7:15|CBS: Harry James 
7:15|NBC: European News 
7:30|CBS: Easy Aces 

7:30|Blue: The Lone Ranger 
7:45|CBS: Mr. Keen 

7:45|NBC: H. V. Kaltenborn 
8:00/CBS: Old Gold Show 
8:00/Blue: Earl Godwin, News 
8:00) MBS: Cal Tinney 

8:00|NBC. The Thin Man 
8:15|Blue: Lum and Abner 
8:30/|CBS: Dr. Christian 
8:30/Blue: Manhattan at Midnight 
8:30|MBS: True Story Theater 
8:30|NBC: Tommy Dorsey 
8:55|CBS: Cecil Brown 

9:00/CBS: Bob Burns 

:00/MBS: Gabriel Heatter 
00|Blue: Basin Street Music 
00}NBC: Eddie Cantor 

15|MBS: Jack Pearl 

aa CBS: Mayor of Our Town 
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0|Blue: Spotlight Bands 

OINBC: Mr. District Attorney 
9:55|Blue: Gracie Fields 

10:00|\CBS: Great Moments in Music 

10:00/MBS: John B. Hughes 

10:00;/NBC: Kay Kyser 

10:00|/Blue: Raymond Gram Swing 


11:00 CBS: Ned Calmer 
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Eastern War Time 


The World Today 
News 


: News 


Music of Today 


Missus Goes A-shopping 
Dick Leibert 
Texas Jim 


Adelaide Hawley 
News 
News 


Press News 
Breakfast Club 
Everything Goes 


Caucasian Melodies 
Garden Gate 


Youth on Parade 
Blackhawk Valley Boys 


*: Patti Chapin 


Hillbilly Champions 
Hank Lawson’s Knights 


: Nellie Revell 


: String Serenade 


Warren Sweeney, News 
Servicemen’s Hop 


: The Creightons Are Coming 


God’s Country 


Let’s Pretend 
Little Blue Playhouse 


: U. S. Coast Guard Band 


Theater of Today 
Music by Black 
News 


: Consumer Time 


Stars Over Hollywood 
Farm Bureau 
Golden Melodies 


County Journal 
Vincent Lopez 


C: Pan-American Holiday 


Adventures in Science 
Washington Luncheon 


: All Out for Victory 


Football 


Metropolitan Opera 
Football 


Cleveland Symphony 


: Three Suns Trio 


: News, Upton Close 


Frazier Hunt 
Dinner Music 
Gallicchio Orch. 


Calling Pan-America 


Korn Kobblers 
Religion in the News 


The World Today 
Edward Tomlinson 


: Paul Lavalle Orch. 


Message of Israe) 


Thanks to the Yanks 
Swap Night 
Ellery Queen 


Mr. Adam and Mrs. Eve 
Roy Porter, News 


: Abie’s Irish Rose 


Gibbs and Finney 


Hobby Lobby 
Danny Thomas 


: Truth or Consequences 


Eric Sevareid 


YOUR HIT PARADE 
The Green Hornet 
National Barn Dance 


Can You Top This 


i Spotlight Band 


Saturday Night Serenade 


Prescott Variety Show 
Bill Sterm Sports Newsreel 


Soldiers With Wings 
Dick Powell 


John Gunther, News 


: Ted Steele Variety 


Eileen Farrell 


“ABIES” 


HE only radio star working 

i full-time in a war production 

factory is Richard Coogan, whom 
you hear on NBC Saturday nights 
as “Abie” in Abie’s Irish Rose. Six 
days a week, from 7:45 in the morning 
until 6:00 in the afternoon, Dick can 
be found in the milling department 
of a Long Island factory turning out 
surgical instruments for the Army 
and Navy—that is, all except Wed- 
nesdays, when by a special arrange- 
ment with the factory’s personnel 
manager, he gets three hours off to 
attend rehearsals for his program. 

And incidentally, the fact that 
Dick’s time is so precious makes the 
picture above a very rare one. He 
is never around NBC long enough 
to have a regular portrait sitting, and 
this one taken with Mercedes Mc- 
Cambridge, who plays “Rosemary,” 
is the only photograph of him in 
existence. 

By leading a “double life” as both 
actor and factory worker, Dick is set- 
ting a precedent that other actors and 
actresses may follow before so very 
long. It was patriotism, pure and 
simple, that sent him into the war 
factory in the first place. 

In Dick’s infancy and early child- 
hood he had inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, which left him with a weak 
heart. When the draft board examined 
him, he was deferred on account of 
his health. But four of his brothers 
are in the armed forces and Dick 
didn’t feel that he could just sit back 
and let them win the war alone. 

He applied for a job with the Sklar 
Manufacturing Co. on Long Island. 
At first, the personnel manager looked 
at his questionnaire, on which he had 


Dick Coogan as Abie makes love 
to Mercedes McCambridge as his 
“Irish Rose'’—but away from the 
mike he works in a war factory. 


DOUBLE 


listed acting as his profession, and 
refused to hire him. Actors, he inti- 
mated, weren’t qualified for war work, 
and Dick had never had any expe- 
rience at all as a machinist. But he 
hadn’t learned how to talk convinc- 
ingly for nothing, and he finally got 
the job. 

Today, after only a few months in 
the factory, Dick has broken records 
in his department by working so fast 
and so accurately that he’s piled up 
a number of “premium hours” and 
gained extra pay and prestige. 

When the chance came to play 
“Abie” it was too good to resist, and 
luckily the factory management was 
willing to give him the necessary time 
off for rehearsals. Thus he’s able to 
“keep his hand in” at a profession 
for which he was trained and had 
already gained some success—and to 
which he hopes to return after the war. 

Dick was born in Short Hills, N. J., 
and was one of ten children of English 
and Irish decent. He studied at the 
Emerson School of Oratory in Boston, 
and later was on the stage in New 
York and on the road with Leslie 
Howard in “Hamlet” and in other 
plays. It was while he was in “Ham- 
let” that he met and fell in love with 
Gay Adams, who was part of the 
same company. They’re married now, 
and very happily. You’ve heard him 
in quite a few radio shows besides 
Abie—Joe and Mabel, Against the 
Storm, and Lorenzo Jones, to mention 
just a few. 

Since high-school days, Dick has 
had two hobbies which probably ac- 
count for his success as a machinist. 
He’s always enjoyed carpentering and 
drafting in his spare time. 
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thinking these things as I told this 
young man that I hoped he would be 
comfortable with us. I mentioned a 
suite in the guest wing with a sitting 
room where he could spend his lei- 
sure, perhaps take his meals— 

“Tye already installed him in the 
gray room, Justin interrupted. “And 
why set up an extra service for him? 
He can eat with you.” 

I looked at Justin in surprise. The 
gray room was on our own corridor 
where we never put guests. Both 
of us must pass its door on our way 
to the nursery. And Justin’s consider- 
ation for the servants was as unusual. 

But to see him now no one would 
ever guess that he had anything but 
goodwill and consideration for the 
whole world. His usually pale round 
face was flushed a little, as if with 
cheer, his glasses and the gleam of 
silver in his hair gave a sort of 
twinkle to the gray eyes that often 
seemed as lifeless as the beautifully 
tailored gray flannel of his suit. Oh, 
in this indulgent mood perhaps he 
would be willing to listen through my 
earefully prepared argument—per- 
haps he would even agree that I, lit- 
tle Justin’s mother, had a right to 
love my own child. 


I SEIZED frantically on the first ex- 
cuse I could think of to get rid of 
the stranger so that we could talk. 
“Wouldn’t you like to see your room?” 
I asked. Before I could suggest call- 
ing a maid to show him the way, my 
husband said, “I’ve told you, my dear, 
he’s already settled. But there is 
still the rest of the place to show him. 
In fact, ’'ve been hoping that your 
hospitable duties would get you out 
on the tennis courts occasionally. And 
it would do you good to take a morn- 
ing ride, as you used to—”’ 

Oh, this was better and better. He 
was thinking of my health, as he had 
in the months before little Justin was 
born. Perhaps the doubts and fears 
that were gnawing at me now were all 
wrong, maybe he had really cared 
about my welfare then— 

Meantime my lips were smiling, 


making polite replies. “Why, that 
would be pleasant,” I said. “But 
now—” I turned eagerly to my hus- 


band—“‘there is something rather urg- 
ent I’d like to talk to you about—” 

Justin drew a wafer-thin platinum 
watch from his pocket, and his smile 
chilled to courteous regret. “I’m sorry, 
my dear. If it is important, wire me at 
the Mayflower in Washington. But 
I shall miss my plane if I don’t leave 
now.” He placed his cool dry lips 
against my forehead for an instant, 
then stepped through the open French 
windows to the drive where his car 
was waiting. I heard the spatter of 
gravel as the car swung round the 
loop and I saw it disappear down the 
avenue under the arch of sycamores. 
I felt the familiar heavy cloud of 
hopelessness settle down around me 
and I sighed. 

I had completely forgotten Paul 
McCreery’s presence. I jumped when 
I heard his voice. “Mrs. Rhodes, is 
there anything—I mean, if it’s some- 
thing I could help you with, I’d be 
glad—” 

I brought my head up sharply. I 
must have shown my feelings very 
plainly if a stranger could read them. 
I forced my lips into a bright smile 
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and said, “Oh, no. No, indeed. It 
was nothing.” 

Nothing! The word shocked me as 
I heard it. Nothing!—when I was 
talking about my little son, my 
lovely, golden-haired boy whom I 
loved and whom Justin allowed me to 
see only for thirty minutes each day 
—and even then always under the 
frosty vigilance of the nurse, Miss 
Forbes. 

I started to the door and the young 
man stepped ahead of me to open it. 
In the brief instant that I passed him, 
my eyes met his. I heard myself say, 
“T mean, it was nothing that you could 
help with, I’m afraid.” 

How strange that I should have said 
that! Why should I feel the need of 
correcting a careless statement to a 
man I hadn’t seen until ten minutes 
ago? Was it the honest clarity of those 
dark eyes that made it impossible for 
me to leave a falsehood standing be- 
tween us? 

I didn’t know. But I knew that 
as I said the words, something even 
stranger happened. I think that all 
I saw in his eyes was mere, simple 
kindness. Yet it was enough to melt 
in one moment the shell of reserve 
that I had taken three years to build 
up for my own protection in the queer 
puzzling world in which I lived. I 
felt the hot sting of tears that had 
gone unshed for months, and my 
throat ached as I ran blindly past 
him and down the hall. 


AS I approached the great stairway 
that rose in two wide sweeping 
wings from the front door to the sec- 
ond floor, I slowed my steps. I tried to 
ascend the stairs as the mistress of 
this great house should move. It had 
been delightful play-acting when I 
first married Justin, when I could 
hardly believe that such a fantastic 
dream of grandeur had really come 
true. But today I found it hard to 
take those measured steps. I didn’t 
feel like the mistress of the house, 
and for the first time a vagrant, 
wicked thought darted into my mind: 
I wished that I were not. 

I thrust it away and walked stiffly 
down the corridor toward my room. 
I paused at my door, hating to enter 
what had grown to seem a prison to 
me. My feet seemed to drag me to- 
ward the nursery at the end of the 
long hall. But I held them back. 


The Merry Macs are a busy tea 
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What was the use of an encounter 
which could end only in my defeat? 
Miss Forbes would not let me see little 
Justin now and an atmosphezve of 
conflict would be even worse for him 
than the cold strict routine which 
surrounded him without my futile 
interruptions. 


if WENT in and sat down at the love- 
ly antique rosewood desk in my sit- 
ting room. I picked up one of the 
books on psychology that I had been 
studying lately both to take my mind 
off my problems and to offer a clue 
to their cure. But I could not con- 
centrate. I could not settle down to 
the listless resignation that had held 
me for months. I walked up and 
down, back and forth, from my sit- 
ting room acrcess the broad soft width 
of white rug on my bedroom floor, 
even into my dressing room. There 
I stood, staring at the rows of lovely 
clothes, beige and aqua-marine and 
dusty rose and all the exquisite subtle 
shades of blue that made magic with 
my blondness. All those costumes had 
been created for me by New York’s 
best couturiers, yet many of them I 
had not even worn. My eye caught 
the fine tweed of my riding habit, and 
Justin’s words came to mind. Well, 
why not? Maybe it would put some 
life into me to ride again, as I had in 
the early months of my marriage 
when a stableful of saddle horses 
seemed an undreamed luxury. 

Once I had decided, I dressed in 
haste and almost ran down the stairs. 
Out in the fresh June air, on Butter- 
fly’s eager back, I loosened the reins 
and let her leap gladly forward down 
the bridle path into the sunflecked 
woods. Our wild run made both our 
hearts beat gloriously with the ex- 
hilaration of physical exercise. We 
must have been gone nearly two 
hours, and I was holding her down to 
a careful walk to cool her off, when 
I saw the figure on the path ahead of 
us. A tall figure, walking swiftly with 
long strides, and recognized the 
hatless close-cropped head of Paul 
McCreery. 

At the sound of Butterfly’s hooves, 
he stepped off the path and turned 
to look back. “Hello,” I said almost 
gaily, reining in beside him. 

He said, “Hello,” and stood looking 
up at me. The sun came through 
the leaves of the sycamore on his 
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they are relaxing in their dressing room at New York's Paramount Theater. 
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thin young face, and I realized that 
though I had not thought him hand- 
sor 2 before, there was something 
attractively serious and purposeful 
about his angular features. “I didn’t 
see you anywhere about,” I said with 
a sudden pang of guilt that I had 
not let him ride with me. “So I took 
a sort of trial run alone.” 

He said, “That’s all right. I haven’t 
got the right clothes anyway. But 
Tll get some if you really wouldn't 
mind teaching me—” 

His eagerness was youthful, rather 
sweet. “Of course I wouldn’t,” I said. 
‘Did you have a good walk?” d 

He nodded. “Fine. And your ride 
was good, too. I can see that. I 
mean, you look—” he hesitated shyly. 
“Your color’s fine.” 

It got finer, suddenly. For no rea- 
son, my cheeks felt fiery. I said, “T 
guess it’s the weather. Isn’t it mar- 
velous today?” : 

“Tt’s been grand all week,” he said, 
his eyes still on my face in a strange 
sort of unsmiling steadiness. 


AS it?” I asked stupidly. ‘“I—I 

hadnt noticed.” Which was true 

enough. One day had been like an- 
other to me, for a long time. 

Butterfly was moving her slender 
legs impatiently, pawing the soft 
ground with her delicate hoof. Yet 
I still held her in and sat looking 
down into Paul McCreery’s eyes. They 
were not brown, as I had assumed at 
first glance, but flecked with odd 
gleams of shades that were hardly 
colors, more like light shining 
through smoky quartz and topaz, giv- 
ing them the livest look I had ever 
seen. 

I had to make a physical effort to 
come out of this strange trance. “I— 
I must get back,’ I said. And at the 
words a fear caught at me sharply. 
“What time is it?” I gasped. 

He looked at his watch. “Four-ten,” 
he said, his eyes coming back to study 
my face curiously. “Are you late for 
something?” 

I shook my head and drew a long 


breath. How silly these panics were. 
They would come even when I was 
sitting staring at my little golden 
clock waiting for the minute hand 
to reach the one important tiny frac- 
tion of the day when I was allowed to 
see my child. “No, I have plenty of 
time for my—engagement—” 

Then, abruptly, I jabbed my heels 
into Butterfly’s sides. I was suddenly 
afraid to have this young man read 
any more secrets in my face. And 
impolitely, with one tremendous leap, 
Butterfly flung me out of his presence. 

My glow of physical stimulation did 
not last long. Before the next hour 
had passed, bringing me the familiar 
unbearably high hope followed by 
tantalizing frustration and yearning 
disappointment, I was myself again, 
pale and exhausted with fruitless 
emotion. It would have been better, 
almost, to be separated from little 
Justin entirely, rather than to be given 
so little time with him. I dreaded 
a meal in which I must make conver- 
sation with a stranger, say words that 
meant nothing because they could not 
touch upon the subject that weighed 
always on my mind. vip 

Paul McCreery was waiting on one 
of the marble benches at the foot of 
the great stairway, his dark head bent 
over a book. At my step he stood up, 
and I felt self-conscious suddenly un- 
der his uplifted waiting gaze. Step- 
ping carefully in my long flowing 
jade-green dinner coat, I remem- 
bered the visions with which I had 
designed these costumes with their 
full billowing skirts and embroidery 
of silver and gold. I would look like 
a princess, I had thought, with my 
blonde hair hanging softly to my 
shoulders, and as I came down the 
stairs I would find my prince waiting 
for me, looking up with love in his 
eyes. But Justin had never waited 
there to watch my graceful descent. 
On the rare occasions when he was 
home for dinner he had met me in 
the library, drinking cocktails. in 
scornful disregard of his doctor’s 
orders. 
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It was a silly school-girl dream that 
I had had, of course, but I still found 
it pleasant now to have someone wait- 
ing there for me, looking up with 
eagerness and—but that was non- 
sense. It was only the smile a polite 
young man wears for his hostess, I 
told myself. 

“What are you reading?” I asked 
brightly as I reached his side. 

He held out the book to me so that 
I could see the title. “Corporate 
Structure in the 20th Century.” 

I shivered. He said with a little 
chuckle, “It’s not as bad as it looks. 
You see, it’s more or less homework. 
Only everything I’m doing now is 
homework, I guess.” 

I raised my eyebrows dubiously as 
we sat down on either side of the 
candle-lit dining table. 

“Don’t you know why I’m here?” he 
asked, surprised. “I mean, the terms 
of my job?” 

I shook my head. “No. 

a complete surprise to me.” 

As I sipped my soup I listened to 
his tale of Justin visiting one of his 
seminars in graduate school where he 
was working for his doctorate in 
Economics. The next week Justin 
had proposed that he come and do 
research on problems related to the 
chemical business. The offer, in- 
cluding expenses and the chance to 
work between times on his studies, 
came just at the moment when he had 
been racking his brains for a way 
to earn his living while he did the 
necessary reading and writing on his 
thesis. “I guess your husband never 
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will know how much he resembled 
a fairy godmother to me right then,” 
Paul McCreery finished with a remi- 
“I can’t imagine why 


niscent grin. 
he picked me.” 

“Probably because of something 
brilliant you said in class,” I told 
him. “Or a build-up your professor 
gave you.” 

His thin cheeks flushed and he 
smiled with engaging modesty. 


I FOUND myself smiling with him. 

Why, we were half way through the 
roast course, and I had really been 
eating without forcing myself to take 
each bite. It was the fresh air and 
exercise, I told myself. But all the 
same, after the years of stern reserve 
in which I had learned that feelings 
were meant to be concealed behind 
masks, this boy’s open friendly ways, 
his shy chuckles and easy smiles, were 
—well, refreshing. “How old are 
you?” I asked suddenly, and bit my 
lip. What possessed me to be so 
crude? 

But he didn’t mind. “Twenty-four 
next month,” he answered matter-of- 
factly. “And you?” 

I jumped. He was treating me as 
an equal. For years no one had 
spoken to me without the careful 
respect due the wife of Justin Rhodes. 

“Why, I’m twenty-three, too.” I felt 
actual surprise as I heard my own 
words. I had thought this boy so 
young, but he was practically my 
own age—even a little older. 

Still, I think I felt less dreary and 
world-weary in the days that fol- 
lowed. They were not such long days, 
now. Some of my empty hours were 
filled by riding lessons in the .cool 
woods, or hot sets of tennis at which 
this young man needed no teaching 
but could always beat me, no mat- 
ter how hard I tried. And I did try. 
I had not thought that play could 
ever interest me again, but now when 
I found time hanging heavy I’d go 
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out and use it to perfect my back- 
hand conscientiously against the prac- 
tice board. I felt stronger and bet- 
ter, and by the time a month had 
passed I could see that I was slender 
but no longer thin. Often, after a 
race of fifty times the length of the 
swimming pool, I could go to bed to 
sleep instead of to lie and burn with 
endless puzzled frustration. And 
these days I came to my meals re- 
laxed and ravenous. 


HAD wondered what we would talk 

about at all those breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, teas and dinners, while Justin 
was away. But though he delayed 
his homecoming far beyond his usual 
practice, each meal went more swift- 
ly than the one before. Paul talked 
freely of his childhood, of the house- 
ful of girls and boys whom his mother 
and father had managed to keep 
happy on the small income of a pro- 
fessor in a little midwestern college. 
“But I never knew I was poor,” he 
said, his dark eyes shining. “It wasn’t 
till I came east to study that I thought 
about the differences in the way peo- 
ple lived. I saw the slums of East 
Boston, and now—” He looked around 
him at the dark paneled walls of the 
library, the soft pools of lamplight 
reflected in the silky polished wood. 
“And now I’m seeing what is made 
with the labor of the people in those 
slums.” He broke off. “I guess I’m 
talking out of turn. I forgot for a 
minute that you lived here.” He still 
didn’t smile, and there was a look in 
his dark eyes as if he blamed me for 
this splendor. 

“Don’t feel that way,’ I heard my 
voice almost pleading. “After all, 
I wasn’t born to this, either.” How 
eagerly I was trying to disclaim the 
very background that I had been so 
proud to achieve! 

‘“Weren’t you?” Paul’s eyes lit up 
with interest. 

“No. I spent my childhood in a 
place as near to an orphan asylum as 
a respectable school could be. I don’t 
remember my parents, and all I had 
was an old great-uncle who lived just 
long enough to find a way to make my 
father’s insurance money last till I 
was ready to earn my living. When 
I graduated, I went to work in an 
office—” I hesitated, suddenly reluc- 
tant to go on. 

Paul sat waiting. How silly of me 
to hold back perfectly simple infor- 
mation. “It happened to be the 
Rhodes Chemical Corporation,” I fin- 
ished quietly. : 

He didn’t speak for a minute. Then 
he said slowly, as if thinking aloud, 
‘“Tsn’t it funny, you and I—” He stop- 
ped, embarrassed, and began again. 
“T mean, I’m not being fresh or any- 
thing, I know how different your po- 
sition is. But in a way the same 
thing did happen to us both—Justin 
Rhodes picking us out—” 

The innocent little remark startled 
me. I knew it was just casual, mean- 
ingless musing, yet I felt he had 
placed us together in a sort of kinship, 
bringing me closer to him than to 
my husband. In that moment I was 
afraid. I wanted to get up and run 
out of some vaguely sensed danger. 
But that was nonsense, I told myself 
sharply. : 

I nodded, keeping my lips in their 
formal smile. What he had said was 
quite true. Justin had picked me 
out in much the same way he had 
selected Paul. I could remember so 
well the day he had come out of his 
private office—ostensibly on an er- 
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rand, though he had no need to run his 
own errands. I had held my breath, 
watching the great man come slowly 
down the aisle between the crowded 
rows of typewriter desks, his gray 
eyes traveling in cool impersonal 
study over each girl in turn until he 
came to me. When he had looked me 
over, he did not go on. As he stood 
there, I felt my cheeks get hot and 
knew they were flaming in that silly 
schoolgirl blush that no amount of 
training in poise had taught me to 
control. He asked my name. I drew 
a deep breath, trying to use my dia- 
phragm and send my voice out steady 
and firm on a column of air as I had 
learned at school. “Alexa Merriman,” 
I told him, meeting his penetrating 
gaze as bravely as I could. 

He sent me then with a memoran- 
dum to Mr. Grayson’s office, and I 
never thought of it as strange, though 
Mr. Grayson would have come run- 
ning at the touch of the big chief’s 
finger on a button. I was too thrilled 
to wonder; just the fact that he had 
singled me out for anything was too 
full of exciting possibilities. 


VICTORY 
LIMERICKS 


Said a coal miner, Timothy Digger, 
"This war's getting bigger and bigger. 
But the War Bonds I'm buying 

Will help in supplying 
The Victory wallop, | figger!" 


I was right about the possibilities. 
But walking carefully down the aisle 
to Mr. Grayson’s cubby-hole, trying 
hard to achieve the erect, relaxed, 
high-headed carriage that had been 
drilled into me at school, feeling the 
eyes of Justin Rhodes still watching 
me, the most I hoped for was less than 
what happened in the next half hour. 
Without half the training I needed, 
I was made his secretary. I did not 
dream that within the year I would 
be his wife, a bride foolishly be- 
dazzled by the courtliness Justin could 
assume so well, by his riches, by his 
fame. 

What was Paul McCreery thinking 
as my thoughts wandered back over 
the riddle of my marriage? There 
was none of the uneasy tension of a 
lull : in. conversation between two 
strangers. Indeed, I had never ex- 
perienced this kind of silence before 
with anyone, a sort of tangible atmos- 
phere surrounding us which one could 
breathe and take in comfort. Yet I 
resisted that comfort as you might re- 
sist a drug whose very soothing qual- 
ity frightens you. I didn’t know why, 
but often I would force myself to 
leave and let Paul take his coffee 
alone. “Letters to write,’ I’d mur- 


mur, hating the falseness of my brisk 
tone. Would he think that I was 
writing to Justin? I never did, be- 
cause the things my heart cried out 
to him were the ones that it only made 
him coldly furious for me to men- 
tion. 

“Mending to do,” I’d say another 
time, like a little girl playing house. 
If only that had been a true excuse! 
How sweet it would have been to go 
through little Justin’s suits, fresh and 
sweet from the laundry, to find a miss- 
ing button or a tape that needed 
reinforcing. I had tried making him 
clothes, had knitted little rainbow 
colored sweaters, but I had never 
seen, him wear one of them. No, no 
one in this house needed me, even my 
own son. Especiaily my own son! 

Oh, it was hard to leave the friend- 
ly quiet of the library and go back to 
those burning thoughts. Sometimes, 
as if he guessed it, Paul would start 
talking about something—anything— 
just as I was drawing myself up to go. 

Like the time he pointed to one of 
the two water-color paintings which 
hung on either side of the fireplace. 
“You go in for genealogy?” 

My eyes followed his to the pic- 
ture of my family tree, a real tree 
with each of the spreading branches 
labeled with one of my ancestors’ 
names. 

“T used to,’ I told him. “I mean 
my husband does, and when he first 
showed me that one’s forebears could 
be traced way back that far, I did get 
a thrill out of it.” 

I remembered the day with a vivid- 
ness that gave me a pang now. A 
messenger had brought a roll of paper 
to Justin’s office and I had opened it, 
assuming it was a blue print of an 
addition they were building to the 
plant. Only after I had flattened it 
for Justin’s inspection did I see what 
it was. And then my curiosity made 
me forget the anger with which he 
had forbidden me to pry into his per- 
sonal affairs. But I remembered it 
with overwhelming fear when I 
looked up to see him standing in the 
doorway of the office. 


ie had been just like that, the other 
time. I had found bottles and boxes 
of neglected medicines in his desk, 
and I was arranging them for him ta 
take in proper scheduled order. When 
he had seen what I was doing, his pale 
face had slowly flushed until it was 
purple red like an over-ripe plum, as 
if it would burst with rage. He had 
gasped for breath when he finally 
brought forth his childishly furious 
words: “I don’t need any doctors or 
any secretaries to tell me how to take 
eare of myself!” he had screamed 
like a child in a tantrum. “If I ever 
find you interfering in my personal 
affairs again, T’11—” 

I had never learned what he would 
do, but surely this second time I 
would find out. Once again he had 
caught me, and this time my offense 
was inexcusable. But as I had stood 
trembling, expecting a repetition of 
his terrifying rage, he had smiled. He 
had come over from the door to me 
in two quick strides and put a gentle 
hand on my shoulder as he looked at 
the picture with me. “Does it in- 
terest you?” he asked in a different 
voice from any he had ever used with 
me. When I murmured breathlessly 
that it did, he asked, “Would you like 
to have one of your own?” 

“Me?” I had gasped. “Could I have 
one?” 

He had laughed, then, startlingly 
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loud. “If you will sit down and write 
out the names of your father and 
mother and your grandfathers and 
grandmothers and as much as you 
know about them,’ he answered, 
smiling, “you shall see your family 
tree.” 

It had been the day when he pre- 
sented me with the completed pic- 
ture, drawn from the research of the 
genealogists, that he had asked me 
to marry him. And I, mistaking the 
overwhelming awe I felt for him for 
love, had accepted. 

Now I shook my head as if to clear 
the memory away. “Who wouldn’t 
be fascinated,” I asked Paul McCreery 
almost defiantly, “by the thought of 
people way back in other ages, living 
under other kinds of government, 
even wearing fantastic costumes, 
whose blood runs in one’s own veins?” 


HE laughed. “I’ll bite. Who?” And 
then Iwas laughing with him. We 
sat there, just laughing, like crazy 
irresponsible kids together, for less 
reason, I thought, than anyone had 
ever laughed before. And it was like 
some healing treatment. I felt al- 
most happy as I went up to bed. Hope 
and youth seemed to sing through my 
body. I was young, as young as Paul, 
who was just starting to build his life. 
I could rebuild mine, too, nearer to 
my heart’s desire. 

Perhaps it was this mood that made 
me so restless the next day. I felt 
the need for action, yet there was 
nothing I could do. I had tried every- 
thing. Yet I hung about the house, 
declining to ride with Paul or to play 
tennis. He had gone off on a walk 
at last, wearing such a look of puzzle 
and hurt that his young face haunted 
me. 

Wandering through the back gar- 
den I passed the open door of little 
Justin’s play yard and glanced idly 
at the handsome equipment within 
the high stone walls topped by bits 
of up-edged broken glass. Against 
kidnappers, my husband had ex- 
plained when he had had it built. But 
I could never keep my mind off the 
fact that it had been placed exactly 
where no window of any room where 
I could spend my time would over- 
look it. 

I knew, of course, that it would be 
empty now. This was the time, ac- 
cording to his schedule which was 
burned into my heart, that the baby 
should start out for his daily ride in 
what Miss Forbes called his “pram.” 

Just as I turned away, I heard the 
high little voice call “Mommee!” And 
I was choked with suffocating excite- 
ment. 

I looked toward the sound and saw 
my boy, sitting in his smart navy- 


different career. 
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blue wicker stroller, dressed in a 
knitted suit as yellow as his hair. 
His hands were outstretched toward 
me and his face radiant, yet twisted 
with the familiar look of dread that 
he would be whisked out of my sight. 
But where was Miss Forbes? Why 
was there no flurry of stiff starched 
skirts and neat blue cape as she 
glared at me with her china blue eyes 
and removed my boy from my “up- 
setting” influence? 

But without conscious thought I 
was flying to little Justin’s side, and 
then his smooth soft little cheek was 
against mine before I had time to 
wonder what Miss Forbes would say 
to this forbidden unhygienic caress. 
As I held him close, though, my mind 
began to race. I saw the butcher’s 
truck outside the service entrance 
and guessed that Miss Forbes had left 
the baby under the cook’s eye while 
she went back to the nursery for 
something, but the cook had got into 
a discussion with the butcher’s driver. 

Without stopping to plan or to con- 
sider consequences, I started running, 
pushing the stroller before me, across 
the wide sweep of back lawn toward 
the bridle path. Justin squealed with 
pleasure at the speed, but I did not 
look back. Under cover of the trees 
I ran even harder, and at the first 
trail that branched off from the road 
I turned into the thick woods. Even 
then I did not slow down. When I 
reached a little clearing, far from 
any path, I collapsed on the ground, 
breathless and dizzy. I listened but 
ee no sound except my pounding 

eart. 


NSTRAPPED, Justin climbed out 

of his stroller and looked about 
him with wide blue eyes shining at 
the unexpected freedom. He raised 
both little hands to the sky, pink 
fingers spread, and simply shouted 
with his triumph. I was afraid he 
would be heard, but I let him shout. 
For once he should expand his little 
lungs to their full limit, and not with 
the frantic screams that I had had to 
hear so often, so helplessly, when we 
were separated. 

In slowly growing peace, I watched 
my boy trot around, exploring, put- 
ting his arms about trees ecstatically, 
bending over till his chest touched his 
knees to peer under bushes and 
chortle over.a hidden Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, or with a child’s unconscious- 
ly dainty fingers pick little new green 
leaves of tiny oak seedlings. After 
each excursion he came back to climb 
into my lap, put his arms around my 
neck or lift a tendril of my hair with 


a wondering joyful smile. Sometimes. 


with great effort he would send forth 
a string of unintelligible syllables 


Say (ello lo- 


HELEN FORREST—Harry James’ girl vocalist on his CBS and Blue 
network shows. Radio, recordings, and countless personal appear- 
ances have made Helen one of the most popular and famous of 
girl dance-band singers. Before joining Harry James she was with 
Benny Goodman, and before that with Artie Shaw. She began sing- 
ing as a child in Atlantic City, and never had any desire for a 
After some experience on local stations she 
headed for New York, where Mark Warnow heard her and prompt- 
ly hired her for a spot on his network program. After a year there 
she started out “on her own,'' and went right on up to the top. 
You'll soon be seeing her in the movie, ‘Springtime in the Rockies." 


while he fixed his blue eyes on my 
face with pathetic purpose. He was 
trying hard to tell me something, but 
he could not make me understand. 
Tears choked my throat as I watched 
his patient efforts to give me his im- 
portant message. But at two and a 
half years, he could not talk at all. 
His only word was “Mommee.” I 
knew from my study of child psychol- 
ogy that impersonal, unloving care 
could retard a child’s development. 
Watching him as he played, I ob- 
served that he was much too thin for 
his age. As a baby he had been 
roly-poly with red cheeks and firm, 
solid flesh. Now his face looked trans- 
parent, his eyes too large, deeply 
shadowed. He was beautiful—but too 
beautiful! Oh, somehow I must find 
a way to make Justin dismiss Miss 
Forbes and abolish the rigid harsh 
routine that was holding little Justin 
back, was actually. crippling him. 

But I tried not to think of that 
now. I played for a long happy hour 
with my boy. We built log cabins 
of twigs and found whole families of 
last year’s acorns to inhabit them. 
When I saw the rays of the sun come 
slanting from the southwest I led lit- 
tle Justin to his stroller. He stopped, 
his little face clouding, and I said 
gently, “Let’s go home now, and then 
we'll come again another time.” He 
looked up at me doubtfully as if fig- 
uring whether he could trust me, and 
then he echoed smiling, “‘Coh’ gah’ 
no’ ti!” 

Why, he was talking! He was 
beaming with accomplishment. May- 
be another person might not have 
recognized those proudly uttered 
words, but I knew! Oh, all he needed 
was love! 


BRUSHED the earth and leaf mold 

from his yellow suit and wiped his 
knees and face with my handkerchief. 
Even so, he looked very different from 
the immaculate child he was with 
Miss Forbes. But I flung up my chin 
defiantly. He had had some fun, for 
once, and it was high time! 

My defiance didn’t last long. As I 
started homeward my feet began to 
hurry. What kind of reception would 
be waiting for us? For the first time 
I realized how rash I had been. This 
was worse than any of my other small 
acts of rebellion—and even they had 
offered perfect excuses for Justin and 
Miss Forbes to cut down the length 
of time allowed for me on little Jus- 
tin’s schedule. I was almost running 
now. 

As I turned into the bridle path I 
saw a tall figure hurrying toward me. 
It was Paul, and as he saw us his face 
tensed into lines of worry. “They’re 
looking for the baby,” he told me 
gravely. “They’ve turned everybody 
on the place out to search. Talking 
about kidnappers, but I had a 
hunch—” 

' “Kidnappers—’ I whispered the 
word. That was what they would 
accuse me of doing—kidnapping my 
own child! My knees gave way and 
I knelt against little Justin. My fear 
communicated itself to him and he 
whimpered in my arms. “Oh,” I 
moaned, “I must have been crazy—” 

“Crazy!” Paul’s voice came out 
strong with anger. “You’re not the 
one that’s crazy! Why, no sane man 
would keep a mother from her own 
child. This is the most fantastic thing 
I ever heard of—worse than I 
guessed—” 

I shrugged, hopelessly. He knew 
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DON'T LET Pepsodent run down the 
drain. Always wet brush before ap- 
plying paste. Then finish brushing 
before rinsing brush. 


DON'T RUB — Dab moist brush in 
powder. This way all the powder is 
picked up by the brush. Always mea- 
$ufe Out powder for small children. 
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DON'T USE more tooth paste than 
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an inch is enough. Pepsodent multi- 
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Keep new ones efficient by hanging 
them up to dry. Bristles stay firmer, 
last longer this way. 


SQUEEZE tube carelessly. 
Roll it evenly from bottom. Replace 
cap. Save empty tube to exchange 
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has to disappoint you the first time 
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is needed to make your 
teeth bright, your smile 
sparkle, because Pepso- 
dent’s exclusive formula 
contains patented ingre- 
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the safest and most effi- 
cient known to dental 
science. So... keep your 
teeth bright... butdon’t 
waste Pepsodent. Help 
save enough for others 
...and there will be 
enough for you. 
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now, so there was no longer any rea- 
son for reserve. “It’s the way it is, 
though,” I told him. 

“But how—” His eyes narrowed 
in an incredulous, puzzled indigna- 
tion. “How did it start? How long 
has it been going on?” 

“Since the beginning,” I told him 
wearily. “Miss Forbes came home 
with us from the hospital. But I 
didn’t guess what was happening. 
They let me nurse him, because all 
the doctors said it was best for his 
health. That was wonderful—” I 
remembered the loveliness of that 
first period, those blessed, uninter- 
rupted times with my baby when no 
one could interfere with our grow- 


ing knowledge of each other. Except. 


for that beginning, Justin might have 
found it easier to accomplish his pur- 
pose. But once I had known real 
motherhood of my little son— 


I LOOKED up to see such burning 
compassion in Paul’s eyes that I 
had to turn away. 

“T guess I didn’t handle things very 
well,” I said. “I did some foolish 
things at first, made a fuss, not know- 
ing I hadn’t a thing to say about what 
Miss Forbes did. I tried to fire her 
and she just laughed at me—” 

Paul swore under his breath. “—that 
money can buy that kind of 
service—” His lips were white with 
anger, but his eyes burned with the 
most tender compassion I had ever 
seen. I felt tears in my eyes and 
looked away. 

“But it does buy it,’ I said, “and 
there’s nothing anybody can do.” 

“That’s not true!” Paul said fierce- 
ly. “There’s such a thing as justice 
in this country. Don’t you dare give 
up!” He put his hands on my shoul- 
ders and stared into my eyes as if 
trying to hypnotize me into confi- 
dence. “I think they're coming around 
the bend now, and you just march 
back to meet them with your chin up. 
Remember this is your child and you 


are his mother. You don’t have to be . 


afraid of anyone.” 

Well, I tried. It was wonderful to 
have him backing me up. Someone 
was on my side, at last. But the 
habit of fear was too strong. When 
the station wagon came around the 
bend I stopped. A whistle blew and 
the gardener and groom came rush- 
ing from the woods. I watched, frozen, 
as the car door opened and Miss 
Forbes jumped out and came toward 
us, her sharp features drawn into a 
mask of cold fury. Little Justin 
started to cry, in frantic, heartbroken 
screams. Then I saw another figure— 
the big, bulky figure of a man, step- 
ping heavily out of the car and run- 
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ning awkwardly after Miss Forbes. 
It was my husband. 

His round face was ghastly pale 
and he was breathing in difficult 
gasps. I would have been sorry for 
him, imagining the agonized terror 
he must have felt when they phoned 
him that his son was lost—his only 
son, whom he valued in his peculiar 
egotistic way as passionately as I did 
—but I had no room for such 
thoughts. I was holding my baby’s 
hand and crying out desperately. 
‘Don’t take him away from me now! 
You can’t! I’ve promised him Id 
take him home, and I must keep my 
promise!” 

“Your promise!” Only then did my 
husband find his voice, and he turned 
to glare at me. “If you can descend 
to the tricks of criminals to get your 
way, he is better off without any pro- 
mises from you.” He kept his voice 
low and cold, even though his face 
was Slowly flushing with the purple- 
red that came to him in his rare mo- 
ments of uncontrolled rage. 

“But, Justin, I had to, don’t you 
see?” I talked desperately. “It was 
my only chance to be alone with my 
baby! Justin, ’m his mother! Babies 
need their mothers!” 

Justin nodded toward the baby 
now being carried kicking and 
screaming by Miss Forbes to the car. 
“His condition at the moment hardly 
seems to prove your point. It might 
even suggest that any companionship 
with you at all is too much for him.” 

I put my fist to my mouth to stifle 
the scream that almost came. He was 
threatening to cut me off from little 
Justin completely. It would have 
been enough to silence me, as it had 
so often before, but for the touch I 
felt then on my arm. Paul was en- 
couraging me, reminding me of my 
rights. 


(US SIN L strength flowed through 
me. I grabbed Justin’s arm, forgot 
dignity, forgot reserve, forgot Justin’s 
hatred of emotional scenes. ‘Justin, 
that’s not true!” I cried out. “You’ve 
never given me a chance with him. 
You don’t know how happy and 
serene he is with me alone. He even 
started to talk today.” His face still 
didn’t change, and I raised my voice. 
“He needs my love and I have a right 
to give it to him! A legal right, that 
a court of law would recognize!” 
Justin’s arm jerked out of my hand 
then. His frowning eyes went from 
my upturned face to Paul’s behind 
me. “What is this nonsense about 
courts?” he asked angrily. Then, 
controlling himself, he said in a 
smooth voice, “If you have anything 
to say to me, you can get yourself in 
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hand and meet me in the library.” 

But I had to speak out while this 
rush of strength was in me. I knew 
those sessions in the library too well. 

“You don’t want to talk to me,” I 
almost screamed. “Here or in the 
library or anyplace else! You don’t 
even want to see me, now that my 
use to you is over. You only married 
me because you wanted a child—a 
son! And now you have what you 
wanted, and you wish I was out of the 
picture altogether!” 

Justin smiled then. Until that mo- 
ment, when I had poured out those 
wild words, I had not quite let my- 
self believe that I had guessed the 
truth. But at his cold, sneering smile, 
I knew that I had stated a fact which 
was quite simple and familiar to him. 
He said coolly, “I advise you not to 
distress yourself by drawing painful 
conclusions.” 


HAT was all. He turned then with 

all his old assurance and walked to 
the car. The full force of knowledge 
flowed slowly through me, holding me 
speechless as I watched the station 
wagon turn around and start back to- 
ward the house. I guess the gar- 
dener came up and asked in curious 
pity if I would ride back with him in 
the truck, but I don’t think I an- 
swered. I don’t know how long it 
was before I felt Pauls supporting 
arm helping me back to the house. 
He spoke to me, softly, probably re- 
assuring me that there were ways 
to correct my situation, but I hardly 
heard him. I was buried in sick con- 
templation of the ruins of my mar- 
riage. 

As we neared the house I saw my 
husband step out of the study to his 
ear. It whirled him away before my 
eyes. I wondered dully where he had 
been, that he could be called home 
so quickly. Some of these business 
trips must have been excuses for stay- 
ing away from a wife whose pleas 
and arguments he had found intoler- 
able. But no new discovery could 
make anything worse now. 

That was what I thought then. 

I went slowly up to my room, my 
feet dragging. I dreaded my prison, 
yet longed for its refuge. I flung my- 
self on my bed, and gave myself up 
to a storm of weeping. Not for months 
had such wild, despairing sobs torn 
through me. I could not have stopped 
them if I had tried, and I did not try. 

Steps came and stopped at my 
locked door, but I paid no attention 
and whatever was said went unheard 
in the passion of my crying. I guessed 
that servants called me to dinner and 
came later to prepare me for bed. I 
don’t know how many hours after 
the last of them had come and gone 
I quieted down from pure exhaustion. 
As I lay there on my bed, still fully 
dressed but cold and numb, feeling 
utterly lifeless, I became aware of a 
presence outside my door. Perhaps 
in the silence of the sleeping house I 
heard the sound of breathing. I was 
not surprised when at last I heard 
a voice, hushed and urgent. “Alexa, 
please— Open the door—” 

I knew it was Paul. I got up and 
turned on my little bedside light and 
unlocked the door. He slipped in- 
side and closed it again hurriedly. 
Then he came to take my hands, 
looking down into my face.. His own 
was very white. “Are you all right, 
Alexa?” 

Suddenly, my hands in his, I was. 
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I was all right. They were so firm 
and strong, those hands. Their pres- 
sure conveyed such a warm Sense. of 
his desire to help me, and something 
more— 

It was then that I felt it for the 
first time. I looked up into his thin, 
ardent young face, and I wanted sud- 
denly, urgently, to lay my head 
against his shoulder and rest there. 
Oh—more than that! I wanted more 
than rest. I wanted to press my face 
against his beating heart, I wanted 
his hands to hold me tight against 
him, to keep me with him close for- 
ever and ever— 

I had never felt such thoughts about 
any man. had never wanted a 
man’s hands on my body. In those 
strange, violent moments during the 
darkness of the night in the early 
months of our marriage I had lain 
passive, shocked and wondering, be- 
neath embraces that were too unreal 
in their urgency to be believed in the 
morning light. Justin’s daytime cour- 
teous dignity had made it easy to 
put them out of my mind, to think of 
them only as a dream. And they had 
stopped so soon! After I told him that 
the baby was coming, his almost fur- 
tive secret visits to my room had 
ceased altogether. I was relieved un- 
til the implications began to dawn 
on me. And then with my reading I 
had learned how wrong I had been 
in thinking that all marriages were 
like ours. I learned that some cou- 
ples found joy and excitement in love. 
But I had not believed that any 
beauty could be in it, until now, when 
I looked into Paul’s sweet, pitying 
dark eyes. Then I knew. What I felt 
for him was beautiful, more wonder- 
ful than anything I had dreamed. 


ANP now, just as I had longed to 
have it happen, his hands were 
coming up my arms to my shoulders. 
One moved softly down to clasp my 
waist, to hold me close and strong 
against his hard body, and the other 
cupped beneath my hair. I pressed 
my head back against it to feel its 
strength, to look up into his face. His 
eyes were brilliantly alight, yet his 
mouth looked almost agonized in that 
instant before it came to mine, cov- 
ered it warmly, violently, in a kiss 
that was like the opening up of utterly 
new worlds to me. 

I thought I heard a sound then, at 
the door. And it was enough to 
bring me back to consciousness of 
reality. I remembered suddenly 
where I was, in my bedroom. Though 
I loved this man from the very cen- 
ter of my being, he was not my hus- 
band. I drew away from him with 
effort and he straightened, drawing 
a deep breath. 

“T know,” he almost groaned. “I 
shouldn’t be here. But I had to come. 
I had to know—I was afraid—’ He 
walked swiftly to the door. “Will 
you go to sleep now?” he asked with 
infinite gentleness, his eyes soft and 
loving on me. 

_ “Yes,” I told him. “Tll go to sleep 
now.” 

And, curiously, I did. I undressed 
and almost as I lay down I fell in- 
stantly into a sound, childlike sleep, 
untroubled by dreams of what I had 
been through—or what was ahead of 
me. 

The next day was so sunny, the air 
so light and shimmering with sum- 
mer warmth that I could hardly be- 
lieve the dark happenings of the day 
before. But when I went to the 
nursery it all became starkly real. 
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“His schedule’s changed,” Miss Forbes 
said tersely, “Upon Mr. Rhodes’ 
orders.” And shut the door in my 
face. 

Oh, I knew before I went to the 
study to look at the posted chart that 
I would find no time on it reserved 
any more for me. 

But I would change it! I had my 
rights as a mother, and I would not 
let them be denied. My hands 
clenched at my sides. 

That little burst of rebellion seems 
pathetic now as I remember it. For 
as I looked up from the chart I saw 
my husband standing in the doorway 
watching me, a cool ironic smile curv- 
ing his thin lips ever so slightly. 

That smile should have wiped out 
my foolish optimism. But I cried 
out defiantly, “You can’t do this to 
me! You can’t keep a baby from his 
mother. I’m going to take him away 
with me, and any judge will let me 
keep him!” 


UT Justin did not seem in the least 

disturbed by my threat. His smile 
was unchanged. “Unless, of course,” 
he added, “‘the judge happened to be 
offered proof that his mother was un- 
fit to care for him.” 

“Un—” My lips could not even form 
the word to echo his horrible accusa- 
tion. I could feel the blood leave my 
cheeks, my hands were wet. I couldn’t 
find my voice to scream out my in- 
eredulous, frantic protests. 

But he explained, quite coolly. He 
said, “I have witnesses to testify that 
you received a man, not your hus- 
band, on at least one occasion, in 
your bedroom, at two o’clock in the 
morning.” 

For just a moment my innocence 
sprang to its own defense, almost 
without my will. “But Justin,’ I 
pleaded, “he just came in for a min- 
ute to see what was wrong to help me, 
because he had heard me crying—” 

His smile then, almost gratified, 
made me realize what he had done. 
He had put Paul in our corridor for 
just that purpose! He had laid a trap 
for us and we had fallen innocently 
into it. But my voice was still going 
on, pleading futilely for the truth, 
even though by now I knew that was 
what he did not want to hear. 

“Justin, we didn’t—if you had seen 
us you’d know—he was only there a 
minute—” 

“My witnesses didn’t think so,” 
Justin said calmly. “In fact, the scene 
as my witnesses could picture it 
would be very convincing in any 
court.” 

I didn’t answer that. My hands 
dropped to my sides, limp with defeat. 
I knew now that he had me in the 


exact spot where he had wanted me 
for two years; out of his way, help- 
less against the power of his un- 
scrupulous brain and his money. I 
stood there in a daze, only slowly 
taking in the full extent of his schem- 
ing. It was no wonder that I had 
not guessed each careful step as it 
was taken. I had known he was not 
a normal man, but I had not dreamed 
that any human being, even with his 
cold egotism, could deliberately plan 
to ruin another person’s life. I know 
now that he could not understand the 
heartbreak of a natural loving 
mother, so he did not really compre- 
hend my suffering. But he used it, 
just the same, as a trap for me—and 
for Paul. His experience of the 
world, his scornful observation of the 
way emotion can make men act, had 
told him that a sensitive, idealistic 
nature like Paul’s would respond to 
me in my trouble with pity and then 
protective love. 

Oh, I knew how sick Justin Rhodes 
was. But it was a sickness that no 
court would recognize, for it was this 
very warped mind of his that had 
made him rise to the top in business, 
won him the respect of the other pow- 
erful members of society. Who would 
believe my far-fetched little tale 
against the testimony he had bought 
and paid for? It was foolish even 
to try. 

There was only one course open to 
me, to leave his house. I would have 
Paul, I would be free after a while 
to marry him. For our love already 
seemed a settled and destined thing. 
But to leave my boy, my little son, to 
the cold domination of this man—I 
couldn’t! 

The thought gave me sudden, in- 
explicable strength. I turned from 
the door and came back to face Justin 
Rhodes. I told him quietly, “You 
have won. You have your son and 
it is in your power to keep him. You 
can drive me out of here, you can 
deprive nim of the love that is his 
only chance to thrive and develop in- 
to a normal, healthy man. But I 
shan’t leave this room until I have 
told you what will happen to you if 
you do that—” 


M* husband was rising from the 
desk where he had been sitting 
so calmly watching my distress. 
Now his round pale face was be- 
ginning to flush and I could see 
crystals of perspiration shining on 
his forehead. 

“You shall go,” he said hoarsely. 
“You shall get out of this room now 
and never come near me again—” 
His voice had risen to the childish 
high pitch of his tantrums, but I 
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stood my ground before him, sud- 
denly without fear. I believe I knew 
in that moment it was he who needed 
to be afraid. 

“No,” I said. “First I shall tell you 
what your life will be like if you 
send me away from my boy. You 
will go on making money out of man- 
ufacturing death for other people’s 
sons. You will use that money to buy 
your own son everything but the one 
thing he can’t get along without. You 
will hurt him, you will block his de- 
velopment, you will make him thin 
and sick and weak, you will turn his 
poor little lonesome mind in on itself 
until he’s as twisted and warped as 
you are yourself.” E 


My husband had raised his hand 


now, as if to strike me, and his face 
was that deep dark purple red, 
inhuman, ghastly. But he stared 
at me as if fascinated in horror at 


the picture I was painting, and he 


did not bring his hand down. 


“Think,” I said, “what this son will 


do to you. If you ruin his life, do you 
believe for a moment that he will 
thank you? Do you think that mis- 
erable nervous wreck you turn him 


into will love you and make you proud — 


and happy? No, he’ll grow up—if he 
grows up at all—to hate you for what 


you have done to him. He’ll—hate— | 


you— 


M* last words were just a whisper. 
For I knew that no one was hear- 
ing them. I don’t know now how much 
Justin had heard of what I said. 
He was slowly crumpling, slipping 
sideways grotesquely like a big 


lifeless doll, and I could not even’ 


move until his body lay quite com- 
pletely still upon the study floor. His 
big face was pale now, paler than it 
had ever been before, the heart so 


long overworked had sent the blood || 


to his face once too often in its last 
wild flush of rage. I knew that he 
was dead. 

It is queer, but in all the commo- 
tion that followed, I was quite calm. 
It seems strange to me now that I did 
not suffer remorse, that I did not ac- 
cuse myself hysterically of killing 
him with those last words I said, 


those words so unlike anything I had | 


ever said in my life before. Perhaps 


it was because Paul’s steady sup- || 
port stayed with me through those | 
difficult days and no one who talked | 


or shared a silence with Paul could 


fail to gain the composure of perfect |) 


honesty. He knew, as I knew, that I 


had felt no guilt in telling my hus- |} 


band that final truth. I was speak- 


ing from the heart, making one last | 
stand in the battle for my boy’s life. || 
I had tried everything else, and now | 
blindly, almost instinctively, I had 

found words that went straight as an |) 


arrow to strike deep into Justin’s basic 


inner weakness. I had revealed him |) 
to himself, showed him what he | 
dreaded and feared to look upon, his | 


soul’s sickness, and it was too much 
for his body to bear. 
The happiness that has come to us 


since, the three of us—Paul, little || 
Justin and me—has been of slow, | 
quiet growth. We did not taste the | 
full ecstasy of it until time had left | 
the years of misery behind. It was || 
steady, though, that blossoming. It | 


is still in flower, even though Paul | 
and I are separated—perhaps forever | 
—by the war. 
now as sunny a little self-reliant man | 


as any boy who ever proudly took |} 
over the care of a brand-new baby || 
sister. ii) 
1 
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And little Justin is | 


To Barry, with Love— 
Continued from page 14 


For instance, had I ought to say Merry 
Christmas to Dr. Markham when I 
know darned well, with you off some- 
where like this, it can’t be merry for 
him? I said something about that to 
Papa David the other day and you 
should have seen the look he gave me. 
He said, “Chichi—(as near as I can 
remember it)—Chichi, like I am al- 
ways saying, God made everything 
beautiful. That is right out from the 
Bible. Because our enemies think 
they are Gods and have decided they 
are going to remake everything and 
have it ugly, are we going to agree 
with them? I ain’t. No, no!” (Only 
he says “no” like there is a “y” in it 
... nyah, nyah.) Papa David said, 
“Jesus Christ taught us that God is 
love and that everything can be beau- 
tiful as it was made. Christmas is 
that Man’s birthday. Call it the birth- 
day of love.” 


pBen I began to think about what 
people mean when they say Merry 
Christmas. I made a list of four 
things I used to think about when I 
said it. One was “Let’s have fun!” 
I guess fun is all right but it isn’t 
the most important thing there is. 
Another was “Gosh, isn’t it wonderful 
to have a holiday.” Of course, that 
doesn’t fit so good nowadays because 
laying off for holidays slows up war- 


work. Another thing I used to mean 
when I said “Merry Christmas” was— 


‘Tm going to eat until I bust!” Papa 
David says in these days when so 
many people need food all over the 
world it is a sin to stuff ourselves 


with food we don’t need, so that’s 


| 


out. The other thing I can remem- 
ber that I meant, sometimes, was, “I 
wonder what you’re going to give 


me!” That sounds awful selfish but 


I bet a lot of people do think like 
that. 

What I am getting at is that saying 
“Merry Christmas” to people means 
more now than it ever did before and 
it is more important to say it. Take 
the word “Merry” for instance. It 
doesn’t mean get drunk and things 
like that. It means “be happy” or 
“be glad.” And the word Christmas 
—well, everybody knows that it means 
the birth of Christ, or His birthday. 
Well, so saying “Merry Christmas” 
means “Be glad that Christ was born, 
because He said God is love and that 


_means that everything can be beauti- 


ful just like God made it in the first 
place.” : 

Gosh—that sounds like pretty heavy 
stuff, coming from me, but that’s the 
way I feel about it, and so I’m going 
to say Merry Christmas this year more 
than I ever said it before. I think 
everybody else ought to too, so that 
all during the whole Christmas Holi- 
days there will be at least two Merry 
Christmases said for every time any 
of those Nazis say “Heil Hitler.” (1 
don’t know what the Japanese say 
but it means the same thing as “Heil 
Hitler.” Maybe it’s “Heil Hirohito”— 
a that would be an awful mouth- 

ul. 

Take care of yourself Barry and 
please hurry up and win the war so 
that life can be beautiful again, and 
don’t worry about me getting mar- 
ried. I am through with romance 
forever. 

Love, 
Chichi. 


P.S. Merry Christmas! 
JANUARY, .1943 
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have to show me!” he challenged. 

She met his challenge too. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he picked her up at 
her house in New Jersey and they 
found a lake where willows dipped 
their slim leaves into dappled water 
and small-mouthed bass flashed and 
fought when you caught them on your 
hook. 

Esther thought herself a_ skilled 
fisherman—until she lost a big bass 
and Martin showed her, quietly and 
gently, how she might have landed 
him. She tried his tactics with her 
next bass and landed it easily. 

“Imagine you turning out to be a 
nice Ike Walton,” she said. “I thought 
you were a Smart Aleck and would be 
until you died.” 

They had fun. They drove home 
under a silver sliver of a moon and 
an early Evening Star. At Esther’s 
house they cooked their fish and the 
golden Bantam corn they had bought 
at a roadside stand. They sat down to 
this feast with appetites born of youth 
and sunshine. And they knew an in- 
credible new happiness which they 
were almost afraid to admit. 


OF course they went fishing again. 
And again. When the season was 
over they explored New Jersey’s 
wooded hills and the blue Long Island 
shore. In the hills they found a 
country inn where you could get roast 
beef and Yorkshire pudding and real 
English trifle. And on the Island they 
discovered a fish place where you 
picked the lobster you wanted from 
a tank and devoured steamed clams 
while the lobster was broiling. 

Christmas came again. Carols came 
over the loud speaker in WNEW’s re- 
ception room again. And Esther wore 
holly on her lapel. But now it was a 
special sprig of holly, rich with crim- 
son berries. It had been waiting on 
her desk, in a little silver box from a 
neighborhood florist, when she had 
come in that morning. And there were 
stars in her black eyes because Martin 
had remembered. 

It had taken him weeks to find the 
courage to ask if she would spend New 
Year’s Eve with him. For the first 
time in his life he was afraid. And, 
afraid, he lost his nerve. 

He asked her in a Newsreel Theater 
while shots of the contenders for the 
football game in the Rose Bowl were 
shown on the screen. “Listen,” he said, 
“and forget those pictures for a 
minute. Football pictures always look 
the same anyway, year in, year out. 
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Record of Love 


Continued from page 32 


I want to talk about New Year’s Eve. 
I haven’t too much money to spend. 
I’ve been busy getting out of debt and 
doing some things I have to do.... 
Anyway I don’t think too much of 
reserving two covers at some hotel 
and at twelve o’clock precisely turn- 
ing on a lot of cheer. ... 

“But if you think we could figure 
out some way of having fun...” 

They started out about ten o’clock 
on New Year’s Eve, very elegant in a 
taxi. He was all tonsored and black 
and white. She wore blue chiffon, deep 
as the night sky, and silver stars at 
her ears. 

Guy Lombardo was playing at the 
Roosevelt and reservations would 
have been fifteen dollars. They 
checked their wraps and repaired to 
respective retiring rooms from whence 
they emerged with the confetti Martin 
had bought at a five and ten cent store 
wrapped around their shoulders and 
sprinkled in their hair. The door-man 
at the grill-room let them go right in, 
naturally. They gave every appear- 
ance of having been in there before. 
And Guy Lombardo, who knew Mar- 
tin from his Make-Believe Ballroom, 
invited them to join his party. 

The twelve o’clock hullabaloo began 
almost immediately and the lights 
went out as the band played “Auld 
Lang Syne.” They left and ran 
through the underground passageway 
from the Roosevelt to the Biltmore 
where reservations would have been 
twenty-five dollars or more. Horace 
Heidt, whose band was playing there, 
saw them at the door and took them 
over to his table. 

“The biggest band in America is 
over at the Pennsylvania.” Martin 
told Esther. “And it’s only a taxi 
jump.” 


THEY had left their wraps at the 
Roosevelt. No use redeeming them 
all the time. 

The doorman at the Pennsylvania 
Grill eyed them suspiciously. 

“What’s your name?” he demanded. 

Esther’s eyes were shining. “C. S. 
Smurgar,” she muttered. 

“T didn’t understand you,” said the 
doorman. 

“C. S. Smurgar,” muttered Martin, 
his eyes bright too. 

“Come with me,’ said the doorman. 
“T cannot understand you. But if you 
have reservations here—and I do not 
think you have—it will be a very 
simple matter for you to show me 
your table.” 
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track, football and basketball teams. He entered radio in 1934 
at WDGY, Minneapolis, and in 1937 went to Hollywood as winner 
of Jesse Lasky's "Gateway to Hollywood" contest. Two years 
later, he returned to New York and radio. He's happily married. 
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Some Divine Providence caused 
Benny Goodman to look in their 
direction. In a flash he was beside 
them. “Martin!” he said, “Esther!” He 
took them up on the stand with him 
and between dances they sat behind 
the drummer. 

_“Crashing these places,” Esther said, 
“is more fun than being in them 


even.” 

_“All right, here we go then,” Mar- 
tin said. “Glen Gray and the Casa 
Loma orchestra are just across the 
street at the New Yorker.” 

They walked right into the grill- 


‘room there. At three o’clock in the 


morning on the first day of January 
nobody is paying too much attention 
to anything or anybody. 

Glen Gray spied them instantly. 
“Go upstairs to my suite,” he told 
them. “I’m having a private party.” 
Later, when they came down the back 
way with Glen, chairs were placed 
on the stand with the band for them. 


Four o’clock they took a taxi back 

to the Roosevelt, got their wraps, 
and called it an evening. It had cost 
Martin altogether three dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

“You wouldn’t have had this much 
fun with anyone else, would you?” 
Martin asked Esther, holding tight to 
her little hand. 

She shook her dark head. 

“Aren’t you glad you changed your 
mind about me?” 

“Very glad,” she said, “Very, VERY, 
VERY glad!” 

“Tm going to ask you to marry me 
one day, you know that, don’t you?” 
He held her close. 

“When you finally ask me,” she told 
him, “be very sure you want me. Be- 
cause I turn into a ‘Yes Girl’ when 
you're around.” 

Five minutes after his lawyer tele- 
phoned from Reno to advise him his 
divorce had been granted he called 
her on the telephone. “Esther,” he 
said. “This is Martin. Will you?” 

“Wait,” she begged him, “and think | 
about this...” 

“As if.” he said, “I had thought of 
anything else for the last two years.” | 

Springtime found them with a hap- | 
piness too beautiful to be borne. They 
went back to the lake where they had | 
spent their first Sunday. They drove 
once more through the Jersey hills | 
freshly leaved in green. They redis- | 
covered Long Island’s curving shore | 
where the gulls, wheeling and swoop- 
ing and rising high again, acted for 
all the world like their crazy hearts. 
Everywhere they went they found |} 
magic. Everything they did brought |} 
them enchantment. And they were al- 
ways beginning sentences only to. 
lose them in each other’s eyes. i) 

On December twenty-third, five || 
years to the day, in fact, almost to the 
hour of that first encounter in the re- 
ception room at WNEW, they were || 
married at Esther’s sister’s house in | 
New Jersey. She wore a gray suit, at 
Martin’s special request, only this time | 
white orchids with pinkish lavender | 
hearts sat on her shoulder. And after 
the ceremony they hurried back to | 
Manhattan and had their first dance 
together as bride and groom up in | 
the WNEW studio to the music of | 
Martin’s Make-Believe Ballroom, to || 
a recording of Glenn Miller’s band |} 
playing, of all things, “In the Mood.” | 
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Dean, so easily that I hardly knew 
what was happening, shook hands, 
promised to see us both later at re- 
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of recognition. As if, I thought, it 
were an old and very dear friend he 
was glad to see again. It struck me, 
too, that he hadn’t hesitated once, but 
had turned right or left and had 
crossed streets exactly as if he’d lived 
in Washington all his life. 

“For somebody making his first trip 
to Washington, you certainly know 
your way around,” I remarked. 

“Oh,” he said, “that’s because I’ve 
studied it so much in the guide book. 
I guess I know where just abo.t 
every building or monument is.” | 

He wasn’t bragging. He was sim- 
ply stating a fact. 

I wanted to laugh at his earnestness. 
It didn’t seem possible that anyone 
could honestly be quite as serious, 
as humorless, as naive, as this Tom 
Trumble. His very name was a little 
ridiculous! 


AND then we were standing on the 
Capitol steps—two little figures 
craning their necks up at the swell- 
ing, graceful dome above us. Beside 
me, he was silent at first, then I heard 
him say in a small, husky voice, as 
if he was fighting hard to make the 
words come out: 

“You dream of seeing something all 
your life—and then when it hap- 
pens to you—it only seems—as if 
you couldn’t believe it, it’s so won- 
derful.” 

I thought, hysterically, of Mr. 
Smith in the movie. That was it! I 


was standing beside Mr. Smith in 
the flesh! Mr. Smith had come to 
Washington again, and he still 


couldn’t look around him without 
getting a lump in his throat. 

Close upon the heels of that thought 
came another one. Was it—could it 
be—possible that Tom Trumble was, 
consciously or unconsciously, copying 
a movie hero? Was this transparent 
reverence just play-acting? Did he 
think I’d be impressed? 

Well, I wasn’t. I was a little dis- 
gusted at such a parade of emotions. 

“Come on,” I said, rather shortly. 
“T really must get back to the office. 
And we'd better take a cab—I’l1l drop 
you at your hotel and it’s quite a 
way.” 

He followed me down the steps 
and into a cab so meekly that once 
more I was ashamed. Good heavens, 
what kind of person was he, any- 
way? 

When we got to the Tripoli Hotel I 
told him where to meet me later in 
the day for the rehearsal. “It’s been 
swell,” I said...and you know 
perfectly well that’s the phrase you 
use out of politeness. 

But Tom Trumble took it up with- 
out reservation. His face lit up and 
he said explosively, “Swell! And 
you were swell!—to let me drag you 
all the way up the Capitol, I mean. I 
guess I just forgot you live here, and 
see it every day.” He shook my hand 
with that overwhelming, frightening 
sincerity of his. “Thanks,” he said. 
“Thanks very much.” And he seized 
his bag and hurried into the cheap 
little hotel. I wondered if the reason 
for his hurry was so he could get 
out again and take a quick look at the 
White House. 

The cab whirled away from the 
curb—and, just as quickly as that, 
my thoughts whirled away from Tom 
Trumble. It was as if they’d been 
waiting, all this time, to be freed so 
they could rush right back to Dean 
Hunter. 

The pleasure in his eyes when he 
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recognized me—the fact that he had 
recognized me at all! Those were the 
first things I thought of, and then I 
remembered that we would meet at 
the rehearsal, and at the broadcast. 
He’d said he would be looking for- 
ward to it... 

Holly, and the empty days there, 
seemed very far away. 

I was glad, that afternoon, that my 
job made going to the Hiya Soldier 
rehearsal a duty. I was glad of this 
every week, but never so glad as now. 
Rehearsals were always hard work, 
but fun too. With a different line-up 
of stars every week, most of them in 
Washington just for the day, we had 
to work hard and concentratedly to 
put together an hour’s program that 
was smooth and well-balanced. Of 
course, we didn’t always succeed en- 
tirely, but our standard of success 
was pretty high, thanks to Colonel 
Wilson’s energy and long knowledge 
of radio. 

Tom Trumble was in the studio 
when I arrived. He saw me come in 
and hurried over to me. “I’m glad 
you came,” he told me. “I was afraid 
maybe something had happened and 
you wouldn’t. I wondered if—” 

He hesitated then, as if he wanted 
to say something more but didn’t 
quite know the right words. “If 
what?” I prompted, smiling. 

“If you might be mad about some- 
thing I said or did,” he finished in a 
rush. 

“Mad?” I asked, honestly puzzled. 
“Why should I be?” 

“T didn’t know,” he admitted, “but 
this morning, after we left the Capi- 
tol, you seemed sort of—of—well, 
different.” 

I felt myself, to my amazement, 
blushing. He had sensed my irrita- 
tion, then! “I guess I was just in a 
hurry to get back to the office. I’m 
sorry if I seemed abrupt,’ I apolo- 
gized. 

“Oh—well, gee, it wasn’t your 
fault! I ought to’ve remembered you 
couldn’t waste all morning running 
around Washington with me.” 

“Trumble!” someone called from 
the stage, and he grinned and left me. 

He did have a sweet, ingratiating 
voice, and he sang with a real spirit, 
an enthusiasm and sincerity that 
more than made up for his obvious 
lack of professional experience. 

I went down to my usual seat in 
the front row, not next to Colonel 
Wilson but near enough so I’d be 
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} 
‘within call Gf he needed me to take 
‘notes. I’d been there a minute or so, 
‘and Tom was just swinging into the 
second chorus of his number, when 
someone sat down quietly beside me. 
It was Dean Hunter. 
Somehow, I wasn’t surprised. I had 
known, deep in my heart, that he 


‘would find some way of talking to 


me this afternoon. His eyes, his whole 
manner, had signaled a subtle mes- 
sage to me. 

Yet now, just at first, he said noth- 
ing but sat and listened to Tom’s 
song. His attitude was detached; 
there was no sense of superiority or 
professional jealousy in his interest, 
and I saw that he nodded with ap- 
proval when the song was finished. 
“He’s good,” he said, “the boy’s all 
right.” 

I looked over at Colonel Wilson 
and saw that he’d drawn out his 
underlip in that eloquent grimace 
which means, ‘Well, he’s even better 
than I thought!” 

Then Tom began to sing again, and 
I turned back to Dean Hunter—to 
hear him whisper, under cover of the 


‘music, “And you’re all right, too— 


very much all right.” His arm rested 
lightly across the back of my chair, 
not touching me, but near enough to 
make me disturbingly, deliciously 
conscious of its presence. 


[° was only a moment before he 
moved his arm, but that moment 
seemed to last forever; and when it 
was over my hands were shaking a 
little. 

Oh, I could have fought against 
Dean Hunter’s charm, his casual, easy 
attractiveness. I could have told my- 
self it was only a game he was play- 
ing; I could have countered each 
word or gesture with one of my own, 
or tried to. The truth was I didn’t 
want to fight this new and delightful 
experience. I wanted to believe that 
at last my life had meaning, point. I 
wanted a song to carry within me. 

I had to force my attention back 
to the rehearsal. Tom finished his 
song again and left the stage with a 
shy smile in my direction. A famous 
comedian went through a sketch es- 
pecially written for the program, 
Dean Hunter did two numbers. Then 
there was some argument about the 
“routining’” of the show. Colonel 
Wilson wanted to close with Dean’s 
well-known theme song, “You Were 
Meant for Me.” . But after Tom 
Trumble sang “Wait for Me, My 
Little Home Sweet. Home,” someone 
thought of closing with that instead. 
The «Colonel. was doubtful—and 
finally he asked me. 

“What do you think, Jackie?” he 
asked. 

Several times before now the 
Colonel had asked for my opinion on 
matters connected with the program, 
and I’d always been flattered even 
though I knew very well he asked 
me only because my-ideas were apt to 
be those of the unprofessional lis- 
tener. Now I was embarrassed and 
wished he hadn’t consulted me. 
Every personal instinct urged me to 
say, “End the show with Dean’s 
song,” but all my common-sense told 
me that those far-off soldiers. and 
sailors would find more meaning in 
Tom Trumble’s. 

Dean stood on one side of me, 
smiling a little. Tom, a few feet 
away, was looking at me with rapt 
attention. Suddenly, this decision 
seemed important with an importance 
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out of all proportion to the occasion. 
It mattered terribly what I said— 
even though, in the end, Colonel Wil- 
son might decide not to take my ad- 
vice at all. 

“What do you think, Jackie?” he 
said again. 

“J” Oddly, I wasn’t conscious of 
having made a decision. I heard my- 
self saying, “Well it’s a soldier show, 
so I’d close it with Private Trumble 
singing.” 

“Okay with you, Hunter?” the 
Colonel said. 

“Anyway at all,” said Dean Hunter. 
He was looking at me and there was 
still the faint trace of a smile playing 
around his mouth. 

“All right, then,” said the Colonel. 
“We'll close with Tom Trumble.” 


FTER rehearsal there was the usual 

last-minute rush of details to be at- 
tended to, the usual quick drug-store 
snack in lieu of dinner. We never 
really ate before a broadcast, because 
nothing tasted very good until the 
program had been put on the air. 

I’d invited Gracie Franklin to come 
to the broadcast, and, as soon as she 
learned Dean Hunter would be there, 
she’d accepted with alacrity. I guess 
it’s time to tell you something about 
Gracie. Like me, she came to Wash- 
ington to work. Her home was in 
Minnesota. But she was a few years 
older than JI, and much older in 
knowledge of the world. Gracie didn’t 
believe in very many things, I’m 
afraid. To her, the world was a place 
where you fought for what you 
wanted and, if you were smarter than 
the next one, got it. She delighted in 
punctuving my enthusiasms with 
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ready cynicism. The Hiya Soldier 
program was, according to Gracie, 
just propaganda, and Colonel Wilson 
was a “brass hat.” Any congressman 
was a “wind-bag,” and the only im- 
portant thing about any job was how 
big a salary it had attached to it. 

But back of Gracie’s clever, ugly 
face and her barbed remarks were a 
steadfast loyalty and a tart sweetness 
that belied everything she said about 
the world and its people. “Practically 
everyone you meet is a phony,’ was 
one of her favorite remarks—but it 
didn’t apply to her. 

She made no secret of her envy 
over my acquaintanceship with Dean 
Hunter. “A very fine hunk of man,” 
she called him. “Really super.” 

“Don’t you think he’s a phony?” I 
asked her, and she shrugged. 

“What difference does it make 
when you're in his spot?” she asked. 
“Phony or not, he’s got what it 
takes.” 

This was before she’d met him. We 
got to the studio early, and I found an 
opportunity to introduce Dean to her 
before the broadcast. He was beauti- 
fully polite and friendly and—I’ll have 
to confess it—I couldn’t help basking 
in the glow of Gracie’s admiration. 
But then Tom Trumble drifted up, 
and Dean bowed and left. 

“This is Private Tom Trumble, our 
soldier star,” I said to Gracie, and as 
she acknowledged the introduction I 
could see her eyeing him appraisingly. 
Tom, however, barely nodded. The 
hands of the studio clock were almost 
on the hour, and there was some- 
thing he wanted to say to me. In 
spite of his excitement and nervous- 
ness, I had the feeling that this was 
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something that had to be said. 

“Miss Collins, if I’m any good in 

this tonight, I’ll have you to thank. I 
wanted you to know that—and that 
this has been the best day of my whole 
life, so far.” 
_ His honest brown eyes were shin- 
ing, and I was moved. “I’m glad,” I 
said. “And you don’t have to be so 
formal. My name’s Jackie.” 

“Okay, Jackie,” he said. “Call me 
Tom.” 

He seized my hand in a quick, firm 
grip, and hurried backstage. When he 
was gone I heard Gracie expel her 
breath in a sharp, amused sigh. 


HAT a character!” she drawled. 
“Straight from the corn belt, 
isn’t he?” 

I was glad I didn’t have to reply, 
because just then the orchestra burst 
into a fanfare and the show was on. 

Hiya Soldier is a strange program 
to watch while it’s being broadcast. 
The studio isn’t very large, and there 
is no real audience for that reason, 
but you’d be surprised to know the 
number of people who find it neces- 
sary, and possible, to be present while 
the show is going on. Usually, and to- 
night was no exception, the room is 
filled to capacity. But the strange 
thing is the feeling that comes over 
you. This isn’t just a broadcast. It’s 
a dedication—a dedication of loyalty 
to the men in uniform. You feel 
humble, and more than a little choked 
up. 
At least, I always do. Gracie, I 
suppose, doesn’t. 

Tonight the show was really great. 
It had pace and rhythm, and very 
great sincerity. It touched some deep 
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vein in human experience. It was— 
well, it was America, a blend of senti- 
ment and laughter and tough, noisy 
humor. 

Dean Hunter sang “You Were 
Meant for Me”—and not for one in- 
stant, as he sang, did he take his eyes 
away from me. A wonderful thing 
happened, too. I found myself look- 
ing back at him without shyness, as 
if it was the most natural thing in 
the world for a man to sing such a 
song to me—as if my heart was an- 
swering, “I know, I know! And you 
for me!” 

Dean left the stage, and I listened 
to the rest of the program in a mood 
of tingling happiness. Just as I had 
known Dean would make a point of 
talking to me that afternoon, now I 
knew he would seek me out after the 
broadcast, and that we would spend 
the evening together—dancing, per- 
haps, at some wonderful supper club 
where I had never been before. 


HARDLY noticed when Tom 

Trumble began to sing. He was at 
the microphone, standing there with- 
out any of the professional assurance 
of Dean Hunter, and singing in his 
soft, untrained voice, “Wait for me, 
my little home sweet home, Tll be 
back there bye and bye . 

Except for his voice, with its soft 
orchestral background, the studio 
was utterly silent with that silence 
which means enthralled attention. 
Then—we must all have felt it at once 
—there was the knowledge that some- 
thing was wrong. Tom’s hand went 
ploughing through his dark hair— 
once, and seconds later, again. He 
glanced toward me, then toward the 
Colonel. He stammered and stumbled 
—and suddenly stopped singing. 

There were tears in his eyes—and 
I knew, all at once, what had hap- 
pened. The song—its meaning, its 
tenderly expressed love for all the 
things that Tom and millions more 
were ready to fight to preserve—had 
torn at his emotions until he was 
unable to continue. 

My first instinct was to do some- 
thing, to try to buck Tom up. But of 
course I couldn’t, and in that awful 
moment of catastrophe someone else 
saved the situation. It was Dean 
Hunter. He walked up to the mike 
and said quietly, “Come on, Tom, 
let’s sing it together.” 

The sigh of relief and gratitude that 
swept over the studio was like a cool 
breeze on a stifling day. Dean sang 
as softly and sweetly as I’ve ever 
heard him, and soon Tom Trumble 
was joining in. Not only that, but a 
minute later someone in the studio 
began to sing, too, and then we were 
all singing, to bring the broadcast to 
an end in a glorious burst of spon- 
taneous enthusiasm and courage! 

It had been a dreadful experience 
for us all—one of those frozen, night- 
mare incidents that happen once in a 
blue moon of broadcasting—but I 
knew that it must have been worst of 
all for Tom Trumble. Almost before 
the closing announcement, I was on 
my feet, working my way backstage. 
I hadn’t stopped to reason it out, but 
dimly I knew that he’d need comfort 
and that I was the only friend he had 
in Washington to give it to him. 

He was standing alone—I had the 
impression he had fled there—in a 
dark corner of the little backstage 
area 

“Tom,” I cried as soon as I saw him, 
“vou were swell—just wonderful!” 


“I spoiled the broadcast,” was all 
he could say. 

“No, you didn’t. Honestly—I’m sure 
no one even noticed.” I was lying—I 
was sure of no such thing—but this 
was one of the times when a lie was 
necessary. “It only was a second or 

wo—it seemed much jones to you 
than to anyone else and . 

I’m sure I said much more, but I 
don’t know what it was. The impor- 
tant thing was that he believed me, 
after a time, and I was able to bring 
him back out into the auditorium, 
where now there were only a few 
chatting knots of people. I glanced 
around, and saw Gracie with some 
people on the center aisle. We went 
toward them. 

And then it happened. There was 
one of those sudden, unexplained 
hushes that sometimes come in the 
middle of a buzz of conversation, and 
in it we heard Gracie’s voice, loud 
and clear. And scornful. 

“Hah! Don’t tell me! Of all the 
corny exhibitions—he broke down on 
purpose, I'll bet!” 

Tom caught his breath, beside me. 

“Gracie!” I called, in a wild panic 
lest she say anything more before she 
knew we were standing behind her. 
She turned, her mouth agape. 

But Tom Trumble wasn’t with me 
any longer. He was hurrying up the 
aisle toward the exit door. 

I started after him. It wasn’t fair 
to spoil his great day like this. Even 
if he was incredibly naive and a little 
silly, it wasn’t fair... 

A hand touched my arm. Dean 
Hunter smiled down at me. 

“Not running away, are you?” 

“No, I—I was only—” 

But how could I finish? How could 
I say, “I was running after Tom 
Trumble?” 

“Because I was hoping,” he went 
on smoothly, “that you’d take pity 
on a visitor who doesn’t know a soul 
in Washington—or anyway, no soul 
he likes as well as you—and have 
supper with me.” 

Tom Trumble didn’t know anyone 
else in Washington either. 

And it didn’t matter. 

“T’d love to,” I said. 

“Then what are we waiting for? 
Come on—let’s forget all about broad- 
casts.” 


E went down in the elevator, out 

onto the street. A cab pulled up 
in answer to Dean’s upraised hand. It 
was all going to be as I had planned 
and hoped, a short hour ago. Dean and 
I were going out together—to have 
supper and to dance. I should have 
been riding on the clouds of seventh 
heaven. Instead, I felt—guilty. 

The cab started up, and Dean sank 
back in the seat beside me. Without 
preamble he said: 

“Tve been waiting for this minute 
all day long. You might as well 
know, Miss Jacqueline Collins—I’m 
erazy about you.” 

And before I knew it he held me 
to him with an intensity that made me 
gasp, and his eager lips were pressed 
against mine in pitiless abandon. 


Thus, in one crowded day, two very 
different men have come into Jackie 
Collins’ life . . . and with their com- 
ing, have changed it so that nothing 
will ever be quite the same again. 
Don’t miss the next exciting instal- 
ment of this dramatic new serial... 
coming in the February issue of 
Rapio Mirror. 
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As Long As I Live 


Continued from page 18 


that I must never allow myself to 
become emotional or upset over any- 
thing at all. ; ; ; 

Forget the warnings, a voice with- 
in me seemed to be saying now. It 
isn’t important if anything happens 
to you. If you die? You will have 
today—today with him, with Steve. 

I left a note for Mother. I told her 
I'd gone out and I’d be out for some 
time and that she wasn’t to worry— 
and wasn’t to try to find me. I placed 
it on her bureau where I knew she’d 
see it, and I hurried down the front 
stairs, out to the street. 

I closed my eyes and said, “Dear 
heaven, don’t let anything happen. 
Not until I’ve seen him and been with 
him a little while.” 


TEVE wasn’t there when I arrived. 

But the same wizened little florist 
who’d been there that first day—he 
was still operating the shop. Nothing 
seemed changed, except perhaps that 
the florist’s hair was a little more 
white and his smile a little wider. 


“Some lovely roses?” he asked me. , 


“Just in an hour ago.” 

I shook my head. “No, thanks. I’m 
waiting for—someone.” 

He studied me a moment. “Oh, yes. 
Now I remember. Didn’t think Id 
remember, did you?” 

“T really didn’t,’ I answered. “It’s 
been a long time.” 

He began rearranging a basket of 


| tulips. “Never forget a romance, not 


when they start right in my own 
store. Too few romances these days, 
I say.” 

“Yes, I guess there are—too few.” 

He seemed intent on fixing those 
tulips and I stepped closer to see 
what he was doing. And then I heard 
a voice behind me, a well-remembered 


_ voice. It was saying, “Lady, I’d like 


to give you this orchid before I die.” 
I whirled and faced him. It was 


| Steve, my Steve. The same laughter 


in the dark brown eyes, the irre- 
pressible grin, the compact figure. 
Only now he was in uniform and there 
was a new air about him, a new pur- 
pose and meaning. 

He stood there, holding out the 
white orchid, his dark eyes looking 
into mine. “Linda,” he whispered, 
“you're lovely.” 

A sudden dizziness came over me 
then and the little shop seemed to 
grow darker. Stark terror coursed 
through me; involuntarily, my hands 
went to my breast. No, my mind was 
saying, no, it mustn’t happen. You 
mustn’t let it happen, not now. 

The little florist was beaming at 
us. I kept looking at Steve, hoping 
he had not noticed that instant of 
fright. Steve said, “Linda, you haven’t 
even told me you're glad to see me 
again.” 

He was grinning and I smiled back 
at him. “Steve, I—I can’t put it into 
words.” 

“Sure,” he agreed. With elaborate 
motions, he paid for the white orchid, 
helped me to pin it on. Then he 
slipped his arm through mine. “Come 
along, Linda. We’ve got to have 


lunch.” 
“Lunch?” I asked. “Where?” 
“You'll see.” 


You might have thought he would 
take me to some quiet little garden 
spot where we could talk—but that 
wouldn’t be Steve, always hunting for 
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the unusual]. This time it was a lunch 
cart, a very nice one, spotless and glit- 
tering, where we had gone, I re- 
membered, one night after a dance. 

We perched up on the stools. It 
was so hard to believe, Steve and I 
together, side by side. I didn’t know 
why it had happened and I didn’t 
care that it would be over soon. It 
was only the present that mattered, 
this wonderful, incredible day. 

We didn’t talk much at lunch. With 
something of a flourish, he ordered 
hamburgers and french fried potatces 
for us. And while he was eating 
the hamburger sandwich he kept 
looking at me. Then, after a little 
while, he began to ask me about my- 
self, what I had been doing during 
those years. 

I couldn’t tell him, of course. I 
tried to steer the talk to something 
else. But he kept coming back to it 
and finally I said, “There’s really 
nothing exciting to tell, Steve. ’ve— 
I’ve gone on with my dress design- 
ing.” 

“But you did give up working in 
the store, Linda?” 

“Yes. I—I’ve been staying home 
with Mother. But Steve, I don’t want 
to talk about me. I want to hear 
about you. That uniform—” I looked 
him over appraisingly—“that uniform 
is something handsome.” 

“Tank corps,” he said. “Like it a 
lot, too. Never a dull moment.” 

He reached out and put his hand 
on mine. His eyes were soft and 
kind and unable to hide the love be- 
hind them. 

“Come along, Linda. We're going 
places.” 

“Going where?” 

“Surprise.” 


T was the zoo. That was a crazy 

place to go but it was wonderful. It 
seemed as if everyone else was there 
—children and grownups and men 
selling peanuts and popcorn. 

It’s amazing how alone you can be 
in a crowd of people like that. They 
pay no attention to you and you pay 
none to them. Arm in arm we walked 
along looking at the animals and 
throwing peanuts to the monkeys and 
watching them run off to the corners 
to shell and munch them with evi- 
dent pleasure. 

“Linda,” Steve said, as we stood 
examining a sleepy lion, “I’ve missed 
you so much.” 

“What brought that on, Steve? The 
licn?” 

“JT was just thinking. This is so 
wonderful and—and—” 

He seemed suddenly serious. “What 
is it, Steve?” 

“We've had our orders, Linda. 
We'll be leaving in—a few days.” 

A cold wave swept over me. Not 
that there was any reason for that to 
mean so much. It was only this 
day I had. Only this one day. 

“Please, Steve. Let’s not talk about 
your going. Let’s only remember 
that you’re here and I’m here and 
we're together.” 

His lips tightened a little. “We 
have to talk about it, Linda. I’ve only 
a few days’ leave. I had to see you. 
I have to ask you—” 

“Steve,’ I said, “look at the lion. 
He’s waking up.” 

“All right, Linda,” he laughed. “It’s 
a very ferocious looking beast.” 
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moons. 


‘Td hate to meet it on a dark 
night.” 

“T’d be there to protect you, so you’d 
be all right.” 

We _ bought 
started toward 
like two kids. 

Strange, how wonderful an after- 
noon in the zoo can be. Like some- 
thing in a fairy tale, it was unreal 
and yet it was real. Just being with 
him again, laughing again, loving him 
—this was enough. 

But then it was growing dark— 
winter twilight falling quickly. Steve 
said it was time to leave. There was 
a mysterious air about him that 
puzzled me. 

“Steve—what is it this time?” 

“Tve got reservations—for dinner.” 

He said it with an air, like a ma- 
gician about to perform a trick. Then 
he hurried me to the street car. 

The dining room of the South Seas 
Club was not just an ordinary dining 
room. It had a marble dance floor 
and a soft strumming orchestra and 
a blue sky dome overhead with arti- 
ficial stars twinkling. 

Oh, you might say there are many 
places like that to be found. But this 
was different for me, because it had 
been so long a time since I had been 
anywhere like that, since I had seen 
the gaiety of people, felt the spirit of 
being on a party. 

Steve somehow seemed to sense 
that. I held on to his arm tightly and 
he looked at me. “Pleased, Linda?” 

I nodded. The headwaiter led us to 
a table by the dance floor. I know 
my eyes were large as I looked 
around—I felt like a child on a party. 

“Tt’s exciting, Steve.” 

“Yes. There’s something in the at- 
mosphere—” 


more peanuts and 
the elephant house 


THE orchestra was playing some 

lilting South Seas melody. It was so 
terribly sweet. Steve was looking at 
me, his face serious and his eyes som- 
bre. He didn’t speak. 

“Steve—you seem so solemn.” 

“Just thinking.” 

“What about?” 

“Just how beautiful girls are with 
large blue eyes.” 

I smiled. “There are lots and lots 
like that.” ~ 

“And only one I care about at all.” 

I turned from him, looking out to 
the dance floor, to the young couples 
there. The music was a waltz and the 
dancing seemed so graceful over that 
marble floor. 

Steve said, “Linda, would you like 
to dance?” 

My mind held on to his words. 
Linda dance! Linda who must have 
quiet and rest, who must never excite 
herself. Linda who must avoid any- 
thing strenuous. 

Yet I wanted to dance. I wanted 
him to hold me close, I wanted to 
dance to that soft music. I wanted 
to be a part of all of it, of the people 
dancing, the wonder of it. Reason 
said I shouldn’t do it. Reason said I 
should go home before anything hap- 
pened. But I wasn’t listening to rea- 
son. 

“Yes, of course,’ I said. “Let’s 
dance, Steve.” 

We stood up slowly and walked to 
the floor and he put his arm around 
me, 

My heart was pounding then, 
pounding in my breast as we started 
to dance. I felt chilled and weak and 
frightened. Yet I couldn’t know, I 
couldn’t be sure if it was because of 
the dancing, or because I was so close 


: | 


) 
to him, because he was holding me 
in his arms. 

“You dance—you dance beautifully, }| 
Linda.” 

No, nothing must happen. I held 
on to him tightly. The softness of}} 
the music was soothing. I forgot to 
be afraid. I forgot everything except] 
that he was with me and I was danc- 
ing. You dance beautifully Linda,} 
he’d said. Close your eyes and dance.) 

He was gay after that. He kept 
me laughing and left me no time to 
think about myself, no time for fear or} 
worry. As we were finishing dessert, || 
he said, “I know what’s been wrong} 
with you, Linda. You just haven’t} 
had me around to make you laugh.”}| 

It was late when we left. Nearly 
ten o’clock. Mother would be fran- 
tic. She might even have called the! 
police. I said, “Steve, I—I have to go} 

} 


home now.” 
We’ve—come }} 


“Not just yet, Linda. 
on, get in the taxi.” 

“Steve, I can’t—” 

“Never say can’t. No such word 
in the dictionary, didn’t you know?” 


I DIDN’T hear the address he gave 
the driver. In the taxi, he reached 
out and took my hand. We rode along 
in silence. Don’t think about tomor=-} 
row, my thoughts were saying. Drink 
in the warmth of this moment, of be- 
ing beside him. Hold on to this mo- 
ment. 

The taxi stopped finally and we got}} 
out. I looked around me and knew} 
where we were. This was the park 
—the park where we had gone that} 
first day. The park where he had told 
me he loved me. 

I looked at him questioningly. Steve 
took my arm. “You remember?” he 
asked, and when I nodded he said, 
“We'll find that bench by the foun-]} 
tain.” 

But there was no fountain playing 
tonight. It was cold and there was} 
glittering frost on the naked branches}} 
of the trees, frost that gleamed in the 
darkness and seemed to change the} 
world into some never-never land. | 

“The trees—they’re like icy dreams,” }}| 
I said. 

He put his arm around me. “It’s)} 
like a wonderful dream, being with’! 
you again, Linda.” | 

I smiled at him. “Yes,” I said. i| 

“T tried to ask you something} 
earlier, Linda. Something very im-/ 
portant.” i 

“Ask me—what, Steve?” . 

“This may seem rather sudden. I—) 
I want you to marry me.” 

So there it was. I had really known 
all along that he would ask me 
that. Oh, how I wanted to say yes!) 
How I wanted to tell him that I would 
marry him, that we would be man| 
and wife, belong to each other! | 

I knew I couldn’t. It was the most} 
impossible thing in the world. It) 
could never be, never in all our lives.| 

“TJ was angry that last time, Linda,” 
he was saying. “But it all seems) 
trivial and unimportant now. The 
last three years have shown me how 
much you mean to me. Linda they)! 
must—they must haveshownyou, too.” || 

Naturally, he couldn’t understand. 

| 


Couldn’t understand unless I told’ 
him the truth. And I wasn’t going to) 
tell him. It was the one secret he}! 
would never know. || 

The time was too short. I couldn’t|| 
pretend it didn’t matter to me, that] 
it was unimportant. In the past I] 
might have done that, but no longer. 
“Steve,’—I tried to sound calm— 
“Steve, whatever happens—I do love} 
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« you. 


s hands clench. 


I always have, always will.” 
In the night I saw him smile. “And 
you will marry me?” 

SeNOs eh icanau : 

He drew away his arm. I saw his 
“What is the matter, 
Linda? Tell me, what is it?” r 

I was trembling now. Trembling 
and wondering if this was it, the mo- 
ment I had dreaded, when the excite- 
ment of it, the rapidly running emo- 
tions, would sweep over me devouring 
me with their strength. 

“No, I can’t,” I said. “Don’t ask 
me why, Steve. Don’t ask me.” 

I couldn’t stand it any longer. I 
knew I couldn’t. I had to get away. 
It was no use, no use trying to pretend 
as long as I was with him. 

“You'll have to try to understand, 
Steve,’ I told him. “Try to under- 
stand, try to forgive me. And—and 
God be with you.” 


UICKLY, I leaned forward and 

kissed him. For one tender, ec- 
static moment. I felt his lips on mine. 
Then, before anything more could be 
said, I stood up.and ran off into the 
darkness. I could hear his footsteps 
following. At the edge of the park 
I found a cab. I got inside, gave the 
driver my home address, told him 
to hurry. 

Then, in the darkness alone in the 
back seat, I realized. The dizziness, 
the sudden faintness, ran through me 
in shivering waves. This was it, this 
was the moment. I closed my eyes. 
I could almost hear the beating of my 
heart now. 

I had known what I was doing. I 
had known I would pay the price for 
this day. It had been wonderful, it 
had been the happiest day of all my 
life. It had been worth it, no matter 
what the price. 

I could see him in my mind. See 
him grinning in that way of his. I 
tried to hold on to that picture. “Stay 
close to me, Steve,’ I said. “I need 
you—need you now.” 

Only—he couldn’t know. Not really. 
Only in my thoughts. “Darling,” I 
whispered, “darling, I love you.” 

The taxi was stopping. I opened 
my eyes and looked through the win- 
dow. This was my house. We were 
home. The cabby was saying, “Sixty 
cents, ma’am, please.” : 

Unsteadily, even amazed that I 
hadn’t fainted in the cab, I opened the 
door, handed him the change from 
my purse, started inside. 

Dora, the girl who helps Mother 
with the cleaning around the house, 
let me in, because I’d forgotten I 
didn’t have a key. 

They were there in the living room, 
Mother and Dr. Graham. Mother 
was sitting in the large chair, twining 
her hands nervously, her face pale and 
drawn. Dr. Graham was standing 
across the room, near the fireplace. 

Mother saw me and gasped. “Linda. 
Thank God you’re back.” 

“T’m—sorry,’’ I managed. “I— 
edn help it. It was—it was worth 
i ee 
Dr. Graham walked toward me. He 
put his arm around my quivering 
shoulders. “Linda,” he said quietly, 
“sit down, child.” 

Automatically, I followed his or- 
ders. I said, “I know I’ve done every- 
thing wrong, everything I shouldn’t. 
Tve been out walking, I’ve been to 
a zoo and dancing and—” 

Mother made a sort of sobbing 
sound, as if she were desperately try-= 
ing to hold back tears. Dr. Graham 
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opened that black bag, began to ex- 
amine me, listening to my heart. 
“You don’t have to tell me, Doctor,” 


I said. “I know. I disobeyed all your 
orders.” Then I looked at him de- 
fiantly “But I don’t care. Id do it 
again. I’ve had the happiest day of 


my whole life and it was worth it.” 

Dr. Graham was putting away his 
stethoscope. As he closed the black 
bag he said, “Just as I expected.” 

IT looked up at him. The way he 
said it seemed to cut into me. Mother 
jumped to her feet. “Dr. Graham, 
what is it? What will—” 

Someone had rung the front door 
bell and Dora was opening it. The 
next instant—Steve was standing in 
the doorway of the living room. 
“Steve!” I said. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Did you think you could run away 
from me?” 

“You have to go, Steve.” 

“But I’m not going.” And then he 
turned abruptly away from me. “Hel- 
lo, Dr. Graham. How is she?” 

I stood a step backwards. Dr. 
Graham and Steve—friends? 

I looked from one to the other. “But 
—I don’t understand. How—” 

“She’s fine, young man,” Dr. Gra- 
ham said. “Just as I knew she would 
be. Didn’t do her one bit of harm. I 
think—I think all our worry is over.” 

“If one of you would be so kind as 
to explain what this is,’ I said 
angrily, “I think it would be very 
helpful—” 

And right in the middle of the sen- 
tence I stopped and realized something 
remarkable—I didn’t feel dizzy or 
weak or sick or anything at all. I 
felt perfectly well, I was angry at 
both of them and that was all. 

“Tiinda,’ the doctor said, “I told 
you a long time ago you could get 
well, if you had the will to. You 
didn’t have that will. I thought may- 
be rest and taking it easy would do 
the trick. But it didn’t. You be- 
came languid, wanted to do nothing.” 


I STOOD up. There was something 
in his tone, something exciting I 
hadn’t known before. 

“A couple of weeks ago, your 
mother and I had a long talk. She 
told me about Steve, about how you’d 
given him up. I knew I had the 
answer. I managed to get hold of 
him, finally. I told him it wasn’t 
a rest cure you needed, but a reason 
for living, and he seemed to be it.” 

‘Td better be,’ Steve said. He 
came over and stood close to me. “I 
took you out today on doctor’s orders. 
Everything we did was to show you 
you were strong enough, if you your- 
self had the will.” 

‘Dr. Graham didn’t even tell me 
about it until today” Mother put in. 
“T was so worried—” 

Steve put his hands on my shoul- 
ders. He said, “Linda, I haven’t had 
an answer to my question. The one 
I asked you in the park. I want the 
answer’’— his voice very stern—‘“‘and 
I want it now.” 

But then his arms were around me 
and he was holding me close, his lips 
pressed against mine. I couldn’t have 
told him. Couldn’t have said it was 
yes, couldn’t have said it was a 
new world for me, a sudden and won- 
derful new world of hope. Hope I 
hadn’t dared to have before, hope that 
was sweet as honey on the vine. 

I closed my eyes, lost myself in 
his kiss. There was no need of put- 
ting the answer into words. 
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You Are My Own 


Continued from page 35 


seat, thinking. I was wondering why 
I felt so ill, so miserable. I should 
have been happy, contented. I had 
what I wanted. John was there be- 
side me, holding my hand, loving me. 

Suddenly, it was as if there had 
been a tremendous flash of light. I 
sat up straight. I thought back. 
Could it be possible? I went over my 
symptoms, checked the time. It was 
possible. 

I had never thought much about 
having children. But now I did. If 
I were to have a child—everything 
became so clear! Everything was 
solved. John would see everything 
in a different light. He wouldn't 
think of leaving me. 

I was excited. I was free and alive 
again, without fear. I could laugh 
again, without forcing myself. John 
couldn’t help noticing the change in 
me. He looked so pleased, as we 
walked out of the theater. 

“See?” he said, hugging my waist. 
“That was all you needed.” 


Att the way home, I argued with 
myself. Should I tell him? Or 
should I wait a little, wait and make 
sure? But the more I thought about it, 
the more certain I was that I was 
right. And later, when I was brushing 
my hair, getting ready for bed, I felt 
I couldn’t keep it to myself any 
longer. I could see John in the dress- 
ing table mirror. He had his infernal 
newspapers spread all around him 
and he was frowning. It seemed to 
me suddenly very important to wipe 
that frown from his eyes. I had to 
tell him. 

I hadn’t realized how horribly dif- 
ficult it had been to lie to John, until 
I discovered how very easy it was to 
tell him the truth. 

“Darling,” I said softly into the 
darkness, “I—we’re going to have a 
baby.” 

There was a long silence and I was 
afraid he was angry. I couldn’t see 
his face and I wished I had not 
waited until we’d put out the lights. 
Then he took my hand and I knew 
everything was all right. There was 
something about the way he kissed 
my hair and my eyes and my neck, 
the way he pulled the cover close 
up over my shoulders, that made me 
sure that, at last, nothing existed in 
the world for him, but me. 

It was wonderful for awhile. I 
didn’t have to say anything to him 
about the draft board. He went down 
the next day to report his new 
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status. He wanted me to give up my 
job right away, but I wouldn’t. We 
needed to save some money. Besides, 
I argued, it would be months before 
it became awkward for me to go to 
work. 

That first week, I put off going to 
the doctor. I wanted to keep this 
wonderful thing secret between us, 
just for a little. And then, I didn’t 
need to go to the doctor to be sure— 
to be sure I wasn’t going to have a 
baby, at all! 

I was glad John wasn’t at home, 
when I found out. He would cer- 
tainly have known something was 
wrong, if I hadn’t had time to collect 
myself. By the time he got back, I 
had made up my mind. I wasn’t going 
to tell him. I wasn’t going to let the 
security I’d won slip through my 
fingers. It could have been possible, 
I argued with myself. If I kept John 
with me, it might still come true. I 
wanted it to be. I wanted a child, 
more than any woman ever wanted 
a child before. 

Strangely enough, I was incredibly 
happy those next two months. How 
can I explain that? I don’t know— 
fool’s paradise, whatever you want to 
call it. I was no longer conscious of 
being a liar. I loved John frantically, 
desperately, as though every day, 
every moment, might be our last to- 
gether. I thought of nothing else. All 
that was important to me was having 
him there. 


WE lived more quietly, now, partly 
because it was supposed to be bet- 
ter for me, partly because we wanted 
to save every penny. Sometimes, when 
I was lolling away an evening on the 
sofa before the fireplace, luxuriating 
in the softness of all the cushions 
John had piled behind me, running 
my fingers idly over John’s face and 
neck as he sprawled at my feet, I’d 
grow frightened for a fleeting mo- 
ment. What would John say, do, if he 
knew I had lied? But I found it more 
and more easy to drive that fear from 
my heart. He need never know, I 
thought to myself. There were ‘all 
kinds of explanations—accidents, mis- 
calculations, disturbances. And I 
shook off my qualms in the delight 
of the moment. I wanted it to be like 
this always, with this peace, this 
closeness between us. I knew there 
was nothing I wouldn’t do to keep it 
like this. 

I was really glad now that I hadn’t 
given up my job. I was a little afraid, 
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I guess, afraid to think too much. 
afraid of what would happen to all 
my firm resolves, if I really faced 
myself. Working kept me from hav- 
ing to worry. I could force myself to 
concentrate on Mr. Hadley’s dictation, 
on the bustle in the office. I could 
afford to ease my conscience by sub- 
scribing to the ten percent War Sav- 
ing Bond plan in the office. I could 
fool myself into a sense of pride, 
when Mr. Hadley complimented me 
on the way I had got everyone in the 
office to sign a pledge to put ten per- 
cent of each week’s salary into stamps 
and bonds. 

There was another thing, too. 1 was 
supposed to be going to the doctor 
regularly. Going to the office every 
day made that simple. I could always 
tell John that I had an appointment 
in the middle of the afternoon—when 
he couldn’t leave his office. It all 
seemed logical enough, since our doc- 
tor had his consultation rooms in the 
building where I worked. It was an 
ideal arrangement all around—I 
thought. 


THEN, one evening, for the first 
time in years, John wasn’t waiting 
for me when I stepped out of the ele- 
vator. It was strange. More than 
that, it was frightening. He hadn’t 
phoned to say he’d be late. I waited 
for him, half an hour, but some in- 
stinct warned me that it was useless. 
Long before I opened the door of 
our apartment, I knew with utter cer- 
tainty that John had found me out. I 
was ready for anything, anger, hurt, 
disillusionment. I was even prepared 
to fight against them. But I wasn’t 
quite ready enough for the cold dis- 
gust with which he looked at me. 
John just stood there, looking at 
me. It wasn’t only hatred, anger. It 
was deep loathing, as though he had 
turned up a stone and uncovered 
some crawling, filthy thing. 
“Darling—John!” I cried. “Don’t 
look like that. I—I can’t bear it. I 
couldn’t help it. I thought it was true 
—when I told you. I believed it, dar- 
ling. Listen to me!” I tried to touch 
him, but he pulled away from me. 
“Please—you’ve got to believe me. I 
thought it was true. And then—then 
—I hoped it wouid become true. Oh, 
please, please, you’ve got to under- 
stand. Darling, I only did it because 
I love you so much—because I can’t 
bear to think of your going to—to 
war—being hurt—killed—” 


“And I worried about you,” John 
said coldly. “I was sick with worry 
about you—that something was 


wrong. I saw the doctor this after- 
noon. I felt like a fool. You’ve never 
been there!” 

“Oh, darling, darling,’ I tried to 
put my arms around him, to reach 
him, somehow. “Don’t you see? I 
love you so much!” 

John stepped back. He pushed me 
away firmly. His eyes were darker 
than I had ever seen them before, 
dark and black and hard, like coals. 
“Thanks,” he said with a bitter smile, 
“but I’m not having any more of that. 
You’ve pulled the dirtiest trick on me 
that was ever pulled on a man. You 
didn’t just betray me and my love 
for you. You've made me betray 
everything I believe in.” He sighed 
and turned away. “You might as well 
know—it’s all over now. On the way 
home from the doctor's, I stopped in 
and enlisted.” 

The door closed quietly behind him. 
He had not even said goodbye. He had 
just closed the door on our life, our 
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love. And he had left it all behind 
him. He had taken nothing with him 
that was ours, that would remind him 
of us, together. There, on the table, 
like a symbol, was a little pile of the 
personal possessions that tied him to 
me, his keys, our joint bankbook, the 
two snapshots of me that he used to 
carry in his wallet. He was gone. 

For a little, I was angry. He didn’t 
understand. He didn’t see how much 
I loved him, how desperately. He had 
not even given me a chance to ex- 
plain, to prove my love for him. He 
was selfish, selfish! He cared more for 
what he wanted than he did for me. 

But that was wrong. I knew it was 
wrong, but I couldn’t understand it. 
John wasn’t selfish. He loved—he had 
loved me. He had loved me. That 
was the thing that was so hard to 
bear. He had loved me and, yet, he 
could leave me like that. I couldn’t 
understand how a love like ours 
could just end with the closing of a 
door. It just couldn’t happen! 

It had happened, though. No mat- 
ter how I fought against it, it was so. 
I was alone. It was as though I had 
never even met John. I tried to re- 
capture some feeling of the happiness 
we had had, some memory, anything, 
and I found nothing but emptiness 
and hollow echoes. 

If John had died, it would be like 
this, I tried to tell myself. That didn’t 
help, because I knew deep inside, it 
would not have been like this. John 
had not died. Only his love for me 
had died. 

In a kind of paralyzed way, I 
dragged myself through the days. I 
wasn’t quite aware of what I was do- 
ing. I ate and dressed and went to 
the office and smiled vaguely at Mr. 
Hadley and talked and worked, not 
thinking about it, just following a 
habitual pattern. At first, I didn’t 
believe that this could really have 
happened to me. I was sure John 
would be sorry, that he would write. 
But he didn’t. 


‘THOSE were deadly days that fol- 
lowed. I was growing resigned, 
giving in. I had a deep conviction that 
my life was over and I was just wait- 
ing to die, filling in time. Nothing 
mattered. 

There were times when I felt I was 
going mad, times when I would find 
myself forced to get out where there 
were people, the sounds of people 
talking and laughing and moving, 
times when I would stop and talk 
aimlessly to newsboys and _ store 
clerks, just to talk to someone. There 
were times in the office when I’d al- 
most bring myself to the point of 
pouring out my heartbreak to one of 
the girls. But I never could. I’d start 
to talk to one of them and see the 
strange look in their eyes, as though 
they were startled that I, who had 
never needed their sympathy before, 
should suddenly want to make 
friends, and I couldn't. 

Sometimes, a little frantically, I’'d 
search through the people John and 
I had known. We had had friends, 
lots of them. Then, going over them 
in my mind, looking for one, just one, 
who would listen and understand, I’d 
discover they hadn’t been my friends. 
They were John’s friends. 

Vaguely, helplessly, I realized how 
completely I had managed to shut 
out everything and everyone that 
might have intruded on my love for 
John. Still, this seemed right to me. 
This seemed stronger proof of my 
great love for him. I loved iiim so 
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much there just wasn’t room, time, 
for anything else. ; 

I might have gone on thinking this 
forever, or at least until it was too 
late, if it hadn’t been for Mr. Hadley. 
He called me into his office, one 
afternoon. 

“Are you ill, Mrs. Smith?” he asked. 
There was a stack of letters on the 
desk before him. I recognized them. 
They were letters he had dictated to 
me that morning. 

“Why—no—” I said. 

Mr. Hadley frowned, but his large, 
round face didn’t look annoyed. His 
gray eyes looked tired and, somehow, 
sad. He tapped the letters. “Some- 
thing’s wrong, Mary,” he said quietly. 
“You’ve never done such poor work 
before. Want to tell me about it?” 

I couldn’t say anything. I wanted 
to, but I couldn’t. 


S it your husband?” he asked 

gently. I shook my head violently. 
I didn’t want him to touch my secret. 
Mr. Hadley sighed. He took my hand 
and made me sit down and I felt tears 
burning into my eyes as I realized 
that this was the first time in weeks 
that any human being had touched 
me, even my hand, kindly. “My 
dear,” he said tenderly, “I’m an old 
man. I’ve lived long enough to learn 
there are very few troubles, very few 
problems that can’t be worked out— 
if you know what they are.” 

It was the way he held my hand, 
his gentleness, his sympathy. Some- 
thing broke inside me and all the 
pain and confusion rushed out in a 
tumble of words. My bewilderment, 
my hurt, found words. “It’s terrible,” 
I murmured in the end, “to find your- 
self alone like this, to find out that 
someone you loved so much, didn’t 
love you.” 

Mr. Hadley sighed and stood up. 
He went to the window and stared 
out of it for a long time. At last he 
spoke, still not looking at me. “Are 
you sure, my dear, that you loved 
him at all?” He said it quietly, gently, 
but it was as though he had shouted 
it. I couldn’t move. He turned 
around and he seemed to have grown 
older, more tired looking. 

“You don’t understand, either,” I 
said defensively. “I was only think- 
ing of him. I wanted him safe.” 

“Don’t you mean, my dear,” Mr. 
Hadley said, “that you wanted to keep 
him safe for you—you wanted your 
home, your little life to be safe—no 
matter what the price?” 

“No, no!” I said. 

“Tm afraid that’s the truth of it,” 
Mr. Hadley said. “I’m afraid that’s 
what your husband saw. Already, 
many people are paying dearly for 
that kind of thinking, people who 
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were more worried about themselves, 
their own selfish desires, than they 
were about their fellow men, their 
countries. In the end, they have noth- 
ing left. Everything is lost, their lib- 
erty, their homes, their ideals, even 
their right to have desires. Your hus- 
band knew this. He knew that no 
one lives alone. He knew that no man 
can be safe, when his fellow men are 
in danger. And he thought you knew 
this, too. And, when he found you 
didn’t, he must have felt that you 
couldn’t understand many other 
things about him, about his ideas, 
that all the time there had been no 
basis for your love, your life together. 
He couldn’t help thinking that you 
didn’t love him, but only yourself.” 

“He couldn’t—” I said. “He knew— 
he knew how much I loved him.” 

“You didn’t love him enough,” Mr. 
Hadley said quietly. “You don’t be- 
lieve me now. But think it over. I 
won’t need you any more today—take 
the rest of the afternoon off. But 
don’t go home and feel sorry for 
yourself and hurt and so sure I’m 
wrong.” He sat down and his shoul- 
ders slumped a little and he rubbed 
his temple wearily. “If only I didn’t 
understand—” he murmured softly, 
more to himself than to me. “If only 
I weren’t afraid there are many more 
like you—” 


HATED him. He didn’t understand 

at all, I thought as I left his office. 
He was a smug old man. He had prob- 
ably never loved anyone as I loved 
John. How could he know what I 
felt, what I had lost, what I needed? 
These were the things I was think- 
ing, as I pulled on my hat and coat 
angrily. Reaching for my purse, I 


realized there were others in the 
locker room. 
“Poor old guy,” a girl said. 
“Yeah,” someone else said, her 


voice full of sympathy. “He’s taking 
it all right, though. Never said a 
word.” 

One of the girls noticed me. 
he say anything to you?” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“Mr. Hadley,” someone said. 

“About what?” 

“About his son. It’s in the after- 
noon papers—lost in action in the 
Pacific.” 

I shook my head. I felt cheap and 
small. I wanted to crawl away, hide. 
I saw his face again, tired and sad 
and old. And then I saw John’s face 
again, the disgust in his eyes, and 
I felt shame awakening in my heart. 

It isn’t easy to face yourself hon- 
estly, not when you’ve built up so 
many false ideas about yourself and 
your nobility. It’s miserable to find 
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all the sham ripped away and to dis- 
cover there is no longer any place to 
hide yourself, to lie to yourself. 

For hours I walked about. I kept 
seeing Mr. Hadley, slumped in his 
chair. I kept hearing the quiet de- 
spair in his voice. “If only I weren't 
afraid there are many more like 
you—” I was sick with myself, when 
I began to realize what he had meant. 


GrOWwLY things began to fall into 
place. I thought of men, dead, lost, 
and women and children, ‘who might 
never had needed to die, ‘if there had 
not been people, thinking like me, 
living like me, wrapped up in them- 
selves, so wrapped up that they could 
not recognize the full danger of small 
things that were happening. And 
then I thought of those who had 
known, people like John and Mr. 
Hadley’s son and thousands like them 
and how hard their job was because 
of people like me. I began to see 
why John had said I had betrayed 
him and everything he believed in. 

Now I knew John as I had never 
known him before. Now I knew 
what he felt about us, our life. I 
began to see it that way, too, not as 
something small and intimate and 
separate, but as a part of something, 
something much bigger than we our- 
selves could ever hope to be. 

Only then did I feel the full weight 
of what I had done. Only then did I 
realize how truly fine John was. I 
had hurt him, robbed him of his per- 
sonal faith in me, in my love. Yet he 
had been able to keep clear, in his 
mind, what had to be done. 

I had to find him. I had to see him, 
talk to him. I had to make him un- 
derstand that I knew, now. I thought 
of him, somewhere, training to fight 
for me—when he thought he had 
nothing left to fight for. 

It was easy to trace him. The Re- 
cruiting Station did it for me. Mr. 
Hadley let me have a week’s leave, 
gladly, his kind gray eyes losing 
their sadness for a moment, as he 
wished me luck. 

I was excited and happy, getting 
on the bus. I had a funny feeling, 
nervous and a little frightened. We 
moved swiftly over the roads and the 
whir of the wheels was like a singing 
in my heart. I was a bit giddy. The 
bus slid around a wide curve and 
ground to a short, lurching stop be- 
fore a station. Suddenly, I felt as 
though I’d been hit. Things began 
to swim before my eyes. I pulled 
myself to my feet. I wanted fresh air. 
I wanted some solid earth under my 
feet. Stepping cown from the bus 
was like stepping over the edge of a 
orecipice and falling, falling. 

Then I opened my eyes, it might 
have been ages later, and saw a round 
faced, fat little man grinning at me. 
He had on a white coat. I realized I 
was in a doctor’s office. 

“Too much excitement,” the little 
doctor said. 

I lay on the couch in the doctor’s 
office, until it was time to catch the 
next bus. I’d fainted, I was told, but 
it was nothing serious, over-excite- 
ment, the swaying of the bus, the 
close air. I was given some medicine 
to take, if the dizziness should come 
Over me again. 

The rest of the trip was hazy. I 
hung on to myself, gathering my 
courage. It was a big thing I had to 
do. I would have to prove to John— 
and to myself—that I had really won 
through to understanding, to strength. 
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At last, I stepped off the bus into the ; 


soft Southern twilight and found my- 
self looking down the short road that 
led to the camp gates. 

I must have looked tired and 
strained, because the officer in charge 
of headquarters was very kind. In 
a very few minutes John was step- 
ping through the door. 

He looked different, almost like a 
stranger. His shoulders seemed wider 
and even more erect and his face 
was tan and healthy above the uni- 
form. He looked strong and hard and 
his brown eyes were steady. 

“What is it, Mary?” he asked. 

I shriveled inside, for a second. 
Then I faced it. He had every right 
to distrust me. He had every right 
to suspect that I had come to try to 
trick him again. I deserved it. 

“Can we go outside—?” I asked. “I 
must talk to you—alone, somewhere.” 


RK VEN while the officer was making 
out his pass, I could sense that 
John thought our talking would get us 
nowhere. 

We went outside the camp and I 
made him turn down a lonely dirt 
road that led off the highway. It was 
hard to begin. And John didn’t help 
me. He walked beside me silently 
and I could feel how careful he was 
being not to touch me. 

“John,” I began, at last. “I didn’t 
come for pity, or sympathy. I’m not 
going to beg, or cry. I came to tell 
you that I really love you—that I un- 
derstand—” It was easier now. He 
was listening, not trusting me yet, but 
listening. I knew that the things | 
was saying were probably the most 
important things I had ever said in 
my life, but I had no feeling of des- 
peration. I was sure of myself. I 
avoided all mention of my pain and 


confusion. I didn’t want him to be 
sorry for me. Pity wasn’t what I 
wanted. 1 told him only the things 


that I had found out, the things that 
had come clear in my mind. 

I finished talking and there were 
only the night sounds around us. 
Then John stopped walking and his 
hand was gentle on my arm. In the 
shadows, he came close and peered 
into my eyes for a long time. 

Suddenly, he smiled softly and 
pulled me into his arms. “Yes,” he 
whispered, “I believe you.” He 
pressed me to him so hard I could 
searcely breathe. “Oh, darling, you'll 
never know how lost I was!” He 
kissed me then and, for a moment, I 
felt a flash of weakness. 

But the weakness passed. I didn't 
count. I had come to give him some- 
thing, faith, my love—real now—se- 
curity. I had come to set his mind 
and his heart free, so that nothing 
would stand in the way of what he 
had to do, what all of us had to do. 

The next morning, I left him, happy 
and strong and sure of himself. | 
watched him as long as I could from 
the bus window, memorizing every 
small detail of the way he looked, his 
head held high, his shoulders straight. 
his eyes proud and deeply happy. 

And, at last, I knew I had really 
found the depths of love within my- 
self, which I needed and which, be- 
fore, I had only imagined. For this 
new-found love of mine and the un- 
derstanding that John must not be 
distracted from the job ahead of him, 
or worried by anything, or anyone, 
had brought me the strength and 
courage not to tell him what the fat 
little doctor had told me. That now 
I was going to have a child, after all. 
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Detour to Paradise 


Continued from page 27 


His black hair was cut short, prob- 
ably to crop away some of the per- 
sistent curl. His eyes were a clear, 
compelling blue, and they looked at 
me, as they looked at the whole world, 
with unwavering mirth. His mouth 
was mobile and shaped for easy laugh- 
ter—laughter that bubbled up from 
an inexhaustible well of it deep inside 
him, that rose quickly to his eyes and 
overflowed to his mouth—laughter 
that was contagious, that not only 
compelled you to laugh, too, but 
made you love it. All of his long 
leanness was well put together, so 
that every movement he made was 
supple and fluid. Oh, maybe memory 
made him perfect in retrospect when 
he really wasn’t at all, but at least 
he was perfect in my eyes that first 
night and for the three crazy, hectic 
months which followed—perfect, be- 
cause I loved him blindly even when 
he was being his little-boy worst. 


ON’ Saturday we met. On the next 
Saturday he carried me over the 
threshold of the spic-and-span little 
apartment we’d rented. By the third 
Saturday I’d discovered that ’d mar- 
ried a man who wasn’t meant for mar- 
riage at all. 

I don’t mean that I ‘came to” with 
a thud, to discover that all the joy 
was gone from our marriage, or that 
Dave didn’t love me, or anything like 
that. It was just a simple fact—Dave 
Kent wasn’t meant to be married, and 
that was that. 

You see, all his life he’d moved 
blithely from one city to another, one 
job to another, completely footloose, 
staying in one place only so long as 
he was happy there—and that was 
only as long as the job or the place 
was new and therefore a challenge. 
Always there were greener pastures 
just up ahead, and he never hesitated 
to break away to search for them. I 
don’t suppose it had ever occurred to 
him that marriage would entail any- 
thing more than loving me and, be- 
cause he loved me, living with me. 
I’m sure that he didn’t think that it 
would make the slightest difference in 
his life. 

But he soon found that a newspaper 
reporter’s salary wouldn’t stretch 
comfortably to cover an apartment 
and the responsibilities of marriage as 
well as all the things which he had 
enjoyed doing before he was married. 
He found that I expected him to settle 
down a bit, that I looked forward to 
a stable life, to children. He found 
that I objected to his gambling away 
an entire paycheck, to his getting 
drunk and having to be “poured in” 
a couple of nights a week, to an en- 
tirely unchanged attitude toward all 
the women he’d known before he mar- 
ried me. In short, I couldn’t stomach, 
as a part of my marriage, most of the 
things which went to make up David 
Kent. 

We fought bitterly. We said things 
that we didn’t mean. Even now I 
don’t want to remember those quar- 
rels or the things we cried out to each 
other in anger, standing almost toe to 
toe like two ridiculous, belligerent 
children. I don’t want to remember 
how bewildered we both were because 
we had married with entirely different 
ideas of what marriage would and 
should be, each unaware of the things 
the other believed in. 


Very soon Dave was talking about 
Jeff Kent, in Europe, and how he had 
planned to join him, how marriage 
had blasted those plans. And I, wo- 
man-like, was reminding him that I 
hadn’t asked him to marry me. And 
then one night I realized completely 
that as long as Dave Kent was what 
he was there couldn’t be the ghost of 
a chance for our marriage, and I told 
him so, knowing that he loved me, 
trusting, as women always have and 
always will, that love will change 
everything, that love will reform a 
man, that love will hold him to her 
and make him change rather than 
leave her. 

I cried myself to sleep that night 
and when I woke up next morning the 
twin of my bed was empty. On the 
bedside table there was a note, 
scrawled on yellow copy paper. I can 
remember exactly what it said. 


Dearest Paula: I’m off in search of 
those greener pastures you like to 
kid me about. It’s better that way, 
and you know it. ’m no good—Ill 
be the first to admit that. I can’t 
live your way. I’m not saying that 
it isn’t the right way, but I guess 
I’m not made for the right way. 
And you can’t live mine. You'll be 
better off without me. Maybe that 
dream job I’m always looking for 
will turn up and maybe your wish 
that I’ll settle down and behave the 
way a good husband should will 
come true. When those things hap- 
pen, we'll be happy together again. 
Please don’t try to find me. Until a 
good day comes for us—My God, I 
love you so much, Paula, in spite of 
everything!—Dave. 


That was all. That was the end of 
David Kent. Weeks went by, and 
then months. He didn’t write; he 
didn’t send for me. How could I 
know what had happened? 

It was very soon after he left that 
I found out I was going to have a 
baby. That made it harder, and yet 
somehow easier. I had to work hard, 
I knew, against the time when I 
couldn’t work, and that kept me so 
busy I didn’t have time to think. They 
gave me back my old job on the Tele- 
gram, and I rented a typewriter and 
typed manuscripts for students in the 
evenings. I gave up the apartment 
and took a little room, salting away 
every cent that didn’t go for the bare 
necessities. 

And I taught myself, very soon, to 
be that other Paula—the Paula who 
didn’t trust anyone, who asked for 
nothing of the world and gave nothing 
to it. Inside me there was an almost 
intolerable sense of loss, an ache that 
was like the nagging ache of a hurting 
tooth—the knowledge that David had 
left me alone, that he didn’t care 
enough about me or what happened 
to me even to write. But I thrust that 
deep away, and covered it with a layer 
of coldness. I centered my whole life 
on the baby that was coming, pinned 
all my faith and my hopes on that 
baby. I didn’t want to see any other 
men, to talk to them even. I con- 
vinced myself that men were hard 
and selfish and unfeeling, with no ca- 
pacity for kindness, that they consid- 
ered women as they considered their 
clothes—to be used as they wanted 
them and thrown away when they 
wanted to throw them away. 
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Only once in all that time did that 
hard shell I’d fashioned for myself 
erack. Crack? It broke in little pieces 
and the real me, the part of me that 
was nearly mad with grief and hurt, 
came through. That was the night 
Lisa was born. 

More than anything in the world, 
that night, I wanted David to come 
back, on any terms, under any condi- 
tions. I held my breath, lying there 
in the hospital, against the next pain, 
knowing clearly that it didn’t matter 
what he was or what he had done to 
me. I wanted David. I wanted his 
hand to hold hard against fear. I 
wanted his laughter to warm and light 
a world that was cold with loneliness, 
bleak with misery. I didn’t want to 
fight alone. I wanted to see his eyes 
bright with pride when they looked 
at our baby, and his arms awkwardly 
holding her. 

And then the pain would come 
again, a rough, wrenching hand, tear- 
ing me apart, and I wanted to die be- 
cause I knew that when this tempo- 
rary agony stopped there would come 
again that other gnawing, endless 
hurt—the hurt of knowing that David 
had left me alone, that he didn’t even 
care enough to write to me, that he 
would never come back. 

But in a couple of weeks I was well 
again and I had mended the cracks 
in my defenses. Once again I could 
present to the world a calm front, a 
hate for men in general and David in 
particular that was so convincing I 
was convinced myself. Time piled on 
time. I took the little cottage on the 
edge of town because it was cheap and 
it offered fresh air and sunshine for 
Lisa. I hired a girl from a nearby 
farm to stay with her in the daytime 
while I went to work. Little by little 
I believed in my hate for David be- 
cause I had to—because hating him 
gave me strength while loving him 
only left me weak and helpless. And 
that was the story of those two years. 

And now the hate had been swept 
away, and I felt as if all the props of 
the hard little world I had built had 
been swept away. 

I raised my eyes and looked at Jeff 
Kent. He looked good to me, as no 
man had for so long. Big, friendly, 
reliable and strong. And kind. And 
understanding. 


HE had been saying something I had 
only half heard, something about 
how sorry he was, how rough it had 
been on me. And then he got to his 
feet, while I managed a small smile 
to answer his. 

“Where are you going?” 

His smile widened a bit. “I’m going 
out into the garden and finish planting 
your carrots for you. Do you realize 
that you left a whole row of seeds un- 
covered?” 

He was kind and understanding. He 
knew that Id like to be alone, without 
the necessity for talking, without the 
necessity of keeping my face in the 
composed pattern into which I had 
frozen it. I felt a warmth that was 
strange to me as I watched him go out, 
as I saw him stoop stiffly to the rows 
of the garden, the sun blessing his 
broad shoulders. 

I came to bless those broad shoul- 
ders, too, and to discover just how 
broad they were, as spring wore into 
summer. Jeff took the vacant cottage 
next door to spend the summer months 
recuperating from his injury. It was 
wonderful to have him there, always 
within call when I needed help or ad- 
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vice, yet never intrusive, never pre- 
suming on the tie between us. It was 
sheer joy to have a man nearby—a 
man for whom I could cook dinner, a 
man to put up a shelf for me over the 
sink, or repair the back steps; or drive 
Lisa and me to the beach for a picnic. 

Gradually, Jeff filled the empty cor- 
ners in my life—and even I had not 
realized how empty they were. Very 
wisely, very gently, he restored my 
faith in life. : 

From the first Lisa adored Jeff un- 
reservedly, and he loved her as if she 
had been his own. Face solemn, eyes 
twinkling, he taught her to call him 
“Jefferson,” and all summer long her 
shrill, imperious piping made the air 
brighter—“Jefferson! Jefferson, I want 
you! Where are you, Jefferson?” 

He made her a swing; he built a 
sandbox and brought home glis- 
tening white sand from the beach for 
it. Tirelessly he rode her piggy-back, 
one small grubby fist holding firmly to 
his thatch of black hair, the other 
waving to me while she urged him to 
greater speed with a continual, “Gid- 
dy-up, Jefferson, giddy-up!” 


OR the first time since she was born 

I felt entirely easy about leaving 
Lisa home when I went to work. She 
was as safe and as happy in Jeff’s 
hands as she was in mine, and he 
filled the need in every little girl’s life 
—the need for a man, as well as a wo- 
man, to grow up with, to learn from. 

The evenings, too, after Lisa was 
safely tucked in bed, were very pleas- 
ant times. At first Jeff came now and 
then, later he came several times a 
week, and presently we dropped all 
pretense, acknowledged the pleasure 
we found in each other’s company and 
spent each evening together. 

From David I had learned the heady 
joy of love, the restlessness, the feel- 
ing of having to be on my toes to 
match his vigor, his strength, his ca- 
pacity for living; from Jeff I learned 
what companionship can be—the 
peace, the goodness of it. 

My life fell into the pleasantest of 
patterns. Work to do, baby to love and 
care for, Jeff next door, a kind of bul- 
wark against the world. It didn’t even 
occur to me that the pattern could 
change, that once again I might be 
without that bulwark, without that 
companionship. 

I can’t remember exactly when it 
was that I began my silly, foolish 
game of make-believe. Perhaps it 
was the night Jeff kissed me. 

We had walked a little way from 
the porch down the road that was a 
silver strip in the moonlight, at first 
talking idly of nothing in particular 
and at last lapsing into silence. 

Jeff put his hand lightly on my 
shoulder. “The moon makes your hair 
pure gold, Paula,” he said, and then 
he chuckled a little, adding, “That’s 
only for nights, of course, when all the 
world’s romantic. In the daytime 
it’s more practical—like buckwheat 
honey, I think. But your eyes are 
cornflowers, night or day, because 
they turn darker blue when night 
comes.” 

I turned to smile up at him. “That’s 
a pretty speech, Jeff. I didn’t think 
you were given to making pretty 
speeches.” 

“A man doesn’t know what he can 
do until he tries. After all, words 
are my business, Paula. I ought to be 
able to manipulate them into pretty 
speeches. Let’s see what else I can 
do when I put my mind to it. Shall 
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I_ say that your hands are like your. 


mind, strong and yet delicately fash- 

ioned, quick and supple, yet made for 

tenderness? Shall I say—” 
Laughing, I put my hand up to his 

lips. “No—you mustn’t say another 

silly word. What’s got into you?” 
“You. 


The hand on my shoulder tightened, 
swung me around to him. All the 
banter had gone from his face. His 
eyes held something new. He looked 
—oh, he looked like David, then, like 
David about to kiss me. And even as 
I realized that he caught me roughly 
to him. His mouth was hard yet gen- 
tle on mine, his arms a tight circle 
of protection. 

It had been a long time, much too 
long a time, since I had been kissed. 
Some woman who had never known 
what it’s like to be loved, to be mar- 
ried, to belong to a man and rest 
secure in the knowledge of being his, 
wouldn’t even miss that supreme 
blessing. But any woman who has 
ever known it and lost it feels lost 
herself. She aches for love. She 
wants to be kissed, no matter how 
much she may deny it to herself. 


F course I’d told myself that I 

wanted no more of all that. It was 
part of the artificial barrier I had built 
up between myself and the world, 
that outraged denial of the yearning 
for tenderness. But Jeff’s arms and 
his kiss, sweet on my mouth, brooked 
no such denials. The years between 
were gone in a moment. I was in my 
husband’s arms again. Without think- 
ing of anything except that this was 
something I had missed too long, I 
eried, “Oh, David—David, darling!” 

Jeff stepped back. He looked at me 
strangely, straight into my eyes, and 
his face was still, the pleasure gone 
as if it had been sponged away. After 
that he never touched me again. 

But that was the beginning of my 
pretending that Jeff was David, my 
pretending that everything was ex- 
actly as I wanted it to be, that life 
was sweet and full. Oh, I didn’t con- 
sciously say to myself, “Now Il] pre- 
tend that Jeff is Dave, and play-act 
at being married once again.” It was 
much more subtle than that, but it 
was there just the same. It was as 
if I had pushed away the knowledge 
that there was a Jeff Kent, as if I had 
resurrected David, as if I had never 
known Jeff at all, as if the two were 
one person. 

There was a new joy in getting 
dinner for Jeff after that. There was 
new pleasure in watching him swing 
Lisa high to his shoulder and trot 
about the yard with her, in hearing 
her pleased, excited laughter. There 
was a new peace in sitting side by side 
with Jeff on the porch at night, talk- 
ing quietly or not talking at all. 

It was a foolish game, and, having 
known Jeff long enough by then to 
realize how essentially different he 
was from David, I can’t imagine how 
I came to do it. 

For Jeff was not at all like David. 
Jeff didn’t laugh at all the world. To 
him, funny things were funny, but 
serious things were serious; there were 
things to be treated lightly and things 
to be treated with respect. He had 
in him a depth of perception, a capac- 
itv for kindness, that David had lacked 
utterly. He had none of David’s com- 
pelling charm, the commanding at- 
traction which had forced men and 
women alike to a feeling for him that 
was akin to worship. No, Jeff’s charm 


_was the grow-on-you-sort, the kind 


which takes a long while to mature 
and by that token lasts a long time. 

But I was in no mood for analysis 
and introspection in those days. I had 
made a discovery, an artificial basis 
for happiness, and thinking about it 
might have destroyed it. So I didn’t 
think. And of course I wouldn’t have 
admitted to myself for anything in 
the world that the picture of David 
was beginning to fade a little from my 
heart. If wouldn’t have admitted for 
the world that there were sometimes 
whole days by then when I didn’t 
think of him at all. I was happy, 
and yet, in the face of David’s death, 
I was obscurely ashamed of the fact 
that I could be happy. I suppose that 
explains my little game of make-be- 
lieve. I didn’t want to admit, even 
subconsciously, that I could be happy 
without David, so I pretended that 
Jeff was David and allowed myself 
to be happy. 

Those were lovely, perfect days, 
those days of the dying summer. 
Jeff seemed to spend more and more 
of his time thinking of ways to please 
Lisa and me. Everything was just 
as it had been before, except that when 
we went on picnics, when we took 
Lisa to the zoo, when I cooked a lei- 
surely ‘Sunday morning brunch to 
serve on the porch, when we sat in 
companionable silence in the cool of 
the evening, I let myself revel un- 
reservedly in the happiness which had 
been postponed in my life too long, 
because I pretended that it was my 
husband with whom I was sharing 
these simple, homey joys. Wrapped 
up in the new pleasures that life had 
brought me I was quite blind to what 
was happening to Jeff. A hundred 
little things should have told me, but 
it took a big thing, a real shock, to 
jar me into awareness. 

It happened on a wonderful, woodsy- 
smelling day. Autumn was coming; 
it was almost upon us. I’d have to 
think about getting in fuel, about buy- 
ing a snowsuit for Lisa. But I didn’t 
want to think of anything but the 
moment—the first coloring of the 
leaves, the far-off smell of bonfires, 
the sun on my back as I pulled the 
last of the carrots in the garden. 


pee was coming to dinner. He 
would be along soon, and I thought 
contentedly of sitting across the table 
from him, letting myself half believe 
that this was my husband, by some 
miracle restored to me. 

He came as I was washing the car- 
rots. I saw him jump the little fence 
that separated the two yards, and my 
heart leaped too because his limp was 
really gone and he was well again. 


- He burst in the back door, waving a 


letter. 

“Paula, where—oh, there you are. 
Paula, look at this. Tve got my 
marching orders!” 

I looked at him blankly. “What? 
What do you mean?” 

He grinned. “This waiting around 
is over. I—I’m going back to work.” 

“To work? Where?” Hverything 
was changed. Autumn had come, and 
it was going to ruin our lives. 

“Where?” He shrugged as he listed 
the possibilities, quite as if he were 
listing some nearby towns. “May- 
be Australia, maybe Alaska, maybe 
China, maybe back to England— 
wherever they want to send me.” 

It was changing—too fast, too fast! 
Jeff would go away and the security 
of having him=within call would end. 
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I would be alone once more. 

“Jeff! Tl hate it! Ill miss you so!” 

He smiled down at me. It was no 
longer the cocky grin of a moment 
before. It was his gentle smile, and 
there was something more behind it, 
in his eyes. ‘Paula, after that once, 
Tm afraid.” : 

My heart quickened. “Afraid? Of 
what?” 

“Paula, Paula—is it too soon, I won- 
der?” 

“Too soon? Too soon for what?” 

“Too soon to ask you what I want 
to ask you.” 

My emotions seemed to be neatly 
laid out in layers. Underneath there 
was the old, almost-dead revulsion, 
the no-more-men feeling that had 
been with me so long that it was hard 
to cleanse it away. And then there 
was the pain, the swift revolt against 
anyone taking David’s place in my 
heart. But on top—on top there was 
the realization that I couldn’t bear to 
have Jeff leave me like this. 


I LOOKED up at him, meeting the 
question, the—yes, the fear in his 
eyes, as he went on. 

“Honey, I want you to marry me. 
But it’s a hell of a thing to offer you. 
More waiting. More years of waiting 
alone at home for a man to come back. 
I haven’t any right to offer you that, 
but it’s all Ihave. I’ve got to go back. 
It’s my way of doing my part. It’s 
my kind of soldiering. You under- 
stand that?” 

I nodded slowly. “Yes, I understand 
that. You have to go back.” But I 
wasn’t concentrating on what I was 
saying. I was trying to put a name 
to the feeling that Jeff’s telling me 
he had to go away had crystallized. 

He put out his hands—his slim, fine, 
David-like hands—to me, and I re- 
membered bleakly that there would 
be no more of pretending that those 
were David’s hands. 

And then I knew. I knew that what 
I felt was love for him, because I 
had felt it before, for another man 
with this man’s eyes and this man’s 
hands and this man’s laughter. And 
I knew that this time it was deeper, 
more genuine, that loving David had 
only been like a rehearsal, only a 
prophecy of what loving Jeff could be. 

I realized that I no longer wanted 
to pretend. I no longer wanted to 
pretend that this was David, waiting 
to take me in his arms. I wanted no 
more playing at life. I wanted really 
to live, to know—to know that this 
was Jeff, himself, with his arms out 
to me, hesitant, suppliant. 

It must have been in my face, for 
I was suddenly snatched to him, once 
more really secure for the first time 
in much too long. Secure in a man’s 
love, in my love for him. 

I turned my mouth up to meet his. 
“Tt’s not too soon. It’s not a bit too 
soon, Jeff, to give me happiness. May- 
be we’ve wasted precious time. But 
we won’t waste any more. I know 
now how to wait.” 

I could face even that, now. Wait- 
ing for Jeff to come home wouldn’t be 
like waiting for David. I would know 
that Jeff would come. There would 
be something to plan for, something 
to look forward to. I was amazed to 
find that I was crying, because there 
was no reason to cry. I brushed the 
tears away and smiled up at Jeff. 

“We'll wait for you to come home to 
us, Lisa and I. Waiting is a woman’s 
job, and I’ll make a good job of it, 
for you!” 
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J UST off the presses—and written with 
you in mind—Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe’s newest 
book, How To Raise Your Baby. 


It’s handy, complete and easy-to-read! It 
costs only 25ec—a mere fraction of what you 
would expect to pay for such expert advice 
and certainly a trifling sum when your 
baby’s future well-being is involved. 


Of course you want your child to grow into 
the healthy, superior person you know he 
ean be. Yet, how often have you felt hope- 
lessly inadequate when faced with the sud- 
den illnesses that threaten his growth and 
sturdiness. 


You want and need advice in the thousand- 
and-one tasks you perform for him. With 
Dr. Dafoe’s new book close at hand, you can 
face each day, more confident, more able to 
cope with those troublesome baby problems. 
You'll be interested to know how Dr. Dafoe 
answers the breast-fed versus bottle-fed 
baby problem. Or how Dr. Dafoe gets the 
fussy child who won’t eat vegetables or 
drink milk to take to these necessary foods 
—and relish them! Then there is the ques- 
tion of the afternoon nap . . . and the child 
who won’t take it. Dr. Dafoe’s sound method 
for solving this complaint is amazing. And if 
you follow the doctor’s tricks for training in 
toilet habit, you’ll save yourself no end of 
time and work. 


Then Dr. Dafoe gives you valuable sugges- 
tions for preventing diphtheria, infantile 
paralysis, smallpox, scarlet fever, tubercu- 
losis and other common ailments. He also 
discusses the nervous child, the shy child 
as well as jealousy in children. 


Dr. Dafoe tells you how to care for your 
children, year-by-year, from the very first 
year through the fifth year. Tells you what 
they should be able to do each year—how 
they should act, talk, walk, play, etc. 


The price of this fine, splendid book should 
be in dollars rather than pennies. Yet, 
while they last you can get your copy of 
How To Raise Your Baby for only 25c and 
we pay the postage! Don’t wait another 
minute—mail coupon at right for your copy 
of this remarkable book. 
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well. Maybe it would have hurt 
worse if we had gone hunting together 
for the place that would meet the 
specifications of years of dreams. Be- 
cause the dreams could not come true. 
Bruce had been part of every dream— 
until now. 

“Tsn’t it queer,” I began as we walked 
along the strip of tree-shaded park 
between the lanes of traffic on the 
Avenue, “to be married to someone 
-yyou know as little about as we know 
of each other?” 

I had tried to make my voice cas- 
ual, but his head jerked as he turned 
to look at me. “I see nothing queer,” 
he said a little sharply. “I know all 
I need to know of you.” 

“Maybe,” I said. “Of course I’ve 
chattered on a lot to you about my 
folks in Vermont. You’re even going 
to see them, Thanksgiving. They'll 
hardly be able to wait, when they 
know—” I must not get to thinking 
about that, wondering how Id tell 
them that they would not have their 
beloved Bruce in the family after all. 
I must keep on till I found out what 
I had to know. “I guess I chattered 
so much I didn’t give you a chance 
to tell me anything about your folks. 
Are any of them here in America?” 


HE shook his head and I saw that 
his brown eyes had lost their look 
of eager anticipation and were now 
expressionless, staring down at the 
grass on his side of the walk. 

‘“Perenc, it seems to me that maybe 
V’d feel more—well, more real about 
everything, if I could sort of get some 
pictures of you—the way you grew up 
in your family and all—” 

He turned to me then and his eyes 
were shadowed with what must be 
pain. “I am sorry that Iam a stranger 
to you,” he said. “I did not wish to 
sadden you, but if you will have it 
so—” He shrugged. “My mother, yes, 
I left her behind. She refused to part 
from my stepfather.” 

His tone was almost angry, and I 
asked, “But why did you want her 
to leave him?” 

“Because he was a stubborn fool.” 
Ferene was frowning, and his white 
teeth bit into his lip. “When the 
authorities discovered certain facts 
about his ancestry, he would not 
acknowledge their right to remove 
him as chief doctor of the sanitarium 
he had built. In the end, he killed 


himself. Even then, my mother stayed. 
She must be near her daughter and 
the children.” 


lines. 


in the movies. 
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Wait for Tomorrow 


Continued from page 30 


“Why, I think that was noble of 
her,” I said, puzzled at his tone. 

Ferene shrugged. “So... Have I 
told you enough of these charming 
little tales?” 

I couldn’t bear to see him in this 

mood. Even though I still knew noth- 
ing of him, really, I could not ask him 
to tell any more. “I know you must 
want to forget all this,” I said. 
_ He lifted my hand to his lips. “That 
is your part,” he said, his brown eyes 
imploring now. “Because you belong 
to a different, brighter world, I come 
to you for forgetfulness. You see?” 

“Oh, yes, Ferenc,” I told him. “I 
do.” Suddenly my duty was clear 
before me, to help him have the hap- 
piness that could be created only in 
a country where two people were 
free to make their own lives. “I tell 
you what let’s do,” I said impulsively. 
“Let’s have dinner at home tonight. 
Have we a good kitchen?” 

He smiled. “Wait only one moment, 
and you shall make your own judg- 
ment.” He led me across the avenue 
and around a corner. Then we were 
walking up a wide walk to a cream- 
brick house which had the smart look 
that marks those good old houses 
which have been remodeled into 
handsome small apartments. 

_ “Do you live here?” I stopped, star- 
ing. 

He smiled. “We live here.” 

“But isn’t it terribly expensive?” 

He said, shrugging, “Perhaps I 
think my surroundings are too impor- 
tant. But I require certain things: 
quiet, privacy, rooms of good propor- 
tion—” He twisted his red lips into 
a whimsical little quirk. “Do not 
make me change my bachelor habits 
too suddenly, I beg you.” 

“But it’s wonderful,’ I breathed in 
the doorway of the immense white 
paneled living room with its mirrored 
fireplace and heavy dark carved fur- 
niture. Wine red velvet draperies 
hung at windows that reached from 
ceiling to floor. How much, I could 
not help wondering as I often had 
before, did Ferenc earn at the studio? 
Enough to live on, but this way? 

“Tt was the kitchen that you wanted 
to see,” Ferenc reminded me, still 
smiling. It was small, all its monel 
metal surfaces within reach of an 
efficient bachelor’s hand. Only the 
wooden salad bowl, the row of shining 
copper pots and earthenware casse- 
roles relieved its bareness. And even 
they seemed alien and strange. Well, 
I told myself again, it was better this 
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way, to have a kitchen utterly unlike 
the big, light cozy one of my dreams. 
Bruce had said, one night when we 
were leafing through a magazine to- 
gether, “No kitchenettes for us. Right, 
honey? Don’t we want our kids to re- 
member a place where there was 
room enough to take off their over- 
shoes and oil their roller skates and 
cook doughnuts and raid the cooky 
jar?” I had laughed, a little breathless 
at the thought of having kids whose 
father would be Bruce, and I’d said, 
“That sounds like quite a mess, over- 
shoes and roller skates and cookies 
and doughnuts.” But I’d loved the 
picture. 


Bu now I concentrated on listing 
all the items this kitchen lacked, 
and what I’d need to cook tonight’s 
dinner. If I put everything into keep- 
ing house for Ferenc, maybe it would 
help me feel like a wife in every way. 

And the dinner was good. “Real 
American home style,” I told Ferenc 
as I set the platter of broiled steak at 
his place for carving and went back to 
open the baked potatoes and tuck in 
big lumps of butter to melt inside 
them. 

But when he had placed neat strips 
of juicy steak on the rich glazed sur- 
face of each dinner plate, and I had 
served the buttery green beans, I 
found it hard to eat. Something in the 
atmosphere took my appetite away— 
or rather, something missing in the at- 
mosphere. The pleasant room lying in 
shadow around the candlelit table 
seemed dark and lonely. It was a mis- 
take to leave the bright clatter of 
restaurants, I thought. But that was 
weak and cowardly. I had to learn to 
be alone with Ferenc. 

I tried to think of something to fill 
the silence. “After dinner,” I said 
briskly, “T’ll have to go home and get 
my things—” 

“Home?” Ferene raised his dark 
eyebrows. “Have you forgotten al- 
ready that this is your home?” 

“T meant my room,” I tried to laugh, 
but I knew the mistake had been sig- 
nificant. ‘You see, Vll have to pay 
my landlady and move out.” As I 
spoke, I wondered how I could bear to 
go back there. 

He said, as if he read my thoughts, 
“You need not. I have done that 
little errand.” 

“You did that for me?” I stared at 
him. Oh, he was sweet. He understood 
all my foolish fears and miseries and 
did not hate me for them, but tried 
instead to help me. I reached my 
hand to touch his, gratefully. Oh, I 
did want to love him. 

But when his hand tightened on 
mine and I saw the ardent look come 
to his brown eyes, I lowered my gaze 
to my plate. My relief was gone, 
and panic took its place. I remembered 
what was ahead. We would not sit at 
the table all evening. The time would 
come for me to go and inspect the job 
he had done of hanging my clothes in 
his closet. I realized suddenly that I 
had not even seen the bedroom. And I 
knew why. It was because I had not 
wanted to see it. 

Oh, I learned in the weeks that 
followed that anything can be borne if 
you face it with a spirit of acceptance. 
And it may sound queer, but even our 
unhappiness brought Ferenc and me 
close together, as suffering always 
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unites two people who are truly trying 
to be kind to each other. I tried my 
best to match his wonderful consid- 
eration, his sensitive tenderness. 
Sometimes I hoped that it was my in- 
experience, my ignorance, that made 
his embraces as shocking to me as if 
I had given myself to an utter, alien 
stranger. I thought hopefully that it 
might be a simple matter of learning 
technical facts about marriage. So I 
read books, and maybe they helped a 
little. They could help a lot, I know, 
in many marriages. But books can’t 
give you the man you love. And I 
didn’t love Ferene. I loved Bruce. 

I had not let that thought come to 
my mind. I had even destroyed the 
one letter that had come to me from 
Bruce a few days after our marriage. 
I was afraid to open it, even though I 
knew nothing he could say would 
change the fact that he had chosen not 
to come to me that night. I was afraid 
of what his handwriting alone could 
do te me. A fire that must go out 
should have no fuel. And this one 
must go out. I must nurture the 
strange sad tenderness in my marriage 
and make it grow. I could, surely, 
with time. 


UT there was not much time, 

hardly a month, before that night 
when I began to see that a horror far 
more terrifying than my own personal 
feelings, was threatening my mar- 
riage. 

Ferenc phoned me at the office, 
about five. I was surprised because 
he always stopped by for me. “I was 
tired,” he said, “and.came home early 
in the afternoon to take a nap. Be- 
cause we shall celebrate tonight.” 

“Celebrate?” I tried to think what 
date this might be, but it meant noth- 
ing. 

“Ves. We will have a holiday from 
your too-steady house-wifeness,” he 
Saige 

I was touched. It was true that I 
had insisted on doing all the work at 
the apartment. He had not en- 
couraged my interest in our budget, 
but I had felt that I must try to bal- 
ance his extravagances somehow. 
“You’re sweet,’ I told him. “But I 
may not have any time to dress. Dr. 
Daie’s just starting the rehearsal and 
it may be a long time before he’s 
satisfied that the script is set to click 
off right tonight.” 

“T know,” Ferenc said. “That’s why 
I thought you should go out tonight. 
Do not take time to come home, but 
rather go direct to the Ritz where I 
shall await you. All right?” 

“All right,” I told him. “And did I 
remark before that you are sweet?” 

He didn’t answer, though, for he 
had hung up too quickly to hear. I 
was sorry, for I wanted him to have 
the few spontaneous gestures of affec- 
tion I could give him. But I had felt 
like it, and that was something. May- 
be these impulses would come oftener, 
after a while. It was still early, there 
was hope. 

I think I was nearer happiness, 
Tight then, thinking of Ferenc’s 
thoughtfulness in trying to make 
things pleasant for me, anticipating 
a festive evening together, than I had 
been at any time since I married him. 
That was why, perhaps, the blow hit 
so hard when it came. 

The rehearsal, as those that start 
badly have a way of doing, suddenly 
improved and went off like a dream, 
timed to the exact split second. Dr. 
Dale excused me an hour earlier than 
I had expected. “TI’ll have time to go 
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home and get a shower after all,” I 
thought. I always felt so much gayer 
after a bath, in fresh clean clothes. 

I was humming a scrap of song as I 
let myself in the door of our apart- 
ment. But my tune was cut off short 
as I stepped inside. Ferene was cross- 
ing the living room toward me, his 
dark face contorted in something like 
anger. “I told you—” he began and 
stopped, biting his lip. His hand had 
seized my arm and was thrusting me 
toward the kitchen. His grip was 
painful but at the moment I did not 
feel it. For he did not get me to the 
kitchen quickly enough. My dumb- 
founded stare had gone beyond his 
shoulder to see that he was not alone. 
In just that fleeting instant, as the 
other man turned on his heel and took 
a quick stride to the bedroom door, 
I caught a glimpse of his face. 

Why that face should have startled 
me, I couldn’t have said. Surely not 
because it was unshaved, above 
rumpled and illfitting clothes. Not be- 
cause the man was so thin, his eyes 
staring out of deep hollow sockets. 
No, it was the expression of those 
eyes—was it pain, or terror? 

It was just weariness, Ferenc said, 
when at last we were sitting over our 
drinks. “He had no money,” Ferenc 
went on, “and too much pride. Not 
until he had slept a week on the 
benches of the park did he look me 
up and tell me, his old friend, of his 
plight.” 

“But why did you grab me like 
that?” I asked reproachfully, my hand 
going to the place on my wrist that 
still hurt. 

“Darling, I am sorry.” Ferenc raised 
the bruised wrist to his lips. “But are 
you not perhaps a little uncompre- 
hending? Is it not natural that he 
would wish first to meet you under 
more—what is the word—auspicious— 
circumstances?” 

“Of course.” I was ashamed of my 
tactlessness. I told myself that the 
look I had seen on the man’s face was 
only the intense embarrassment of 
someone who had once known dignity 
and position and must now accept the 
charity of friends. “I’m sorry, Ferenc,” 
I said sincerely. “What were you able 
to do for him?” 

“Hnough,”’ Ferenc said. “But these 
thoughts depress you, my dearest. 
When you think them there is a little 
line here between your eyes. I will 
not have it.” He put a finger up to 
smooth my forehead with his deft, 
delicate touch. I tried to smile. He 
went on, “He will be gone when we 
return, my sweet, and you shall never 
give him another thought.” 

But his prophecy was far from true. 
I was to think of that man many times 
again. I could not keep him out of 
my mind. 


Bu I did not tell Ferenc my 
thought. Even the next morning, 
when the tailor’s boy came and I went 
as usual to Ferenc’s closet to get 
whichever suit needed pressing, and 
found his best one gone. I opened 
my mouth to question him, but my 
eyes met his across the room, and I 
did not speak. I closed the closet door 
and told the tailor’s boy, “Just this 
skirt today.” And that was all. 

I tried to laugh at my New England 
thrift which kept insisting that 
friendship could have been served 
with less than Harris tweed. Surely, 
I kept thinking in spite of my good 
intentions, it would have been more 
practical as well as less expensive, to 
give him money for an adequate suit 
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of his own size than to hand him one 
that had been custom-tailored to 
Ferenc’s measurements. 

Why couldn’t I ask such a simple 
question aloud? I didn’t know, then. 
Perhaps I do now. 

But this question, and with it many 
another, was to find a quick and 
definite answer. 

It was the third morning afterward 
when I picked up the paper from the 
floor of the hall outside our door and 
started back to place it on our sunlit 
breakfast table. I opened it as I 
walked, to catch a glance at the head- 
lines before I went to the kitchen for 
the shirred eggs and the coffee. 

But I never saw the news from 
Stalingrad. What I did see made me 
stop short in the middle of the room, 
staring at the picture on the front 
page, trying to make the caption stay 
in focus: 

RECAPTURED NAZI FLYER 
RETURNED TO CANADIAN CAMP 

Perhaps I cried out. I don’t know. 
But suddenly Ferenc was beside me, 
his dark eyes worried, his arm sup- 
porting me. I twisted away from him 
and handed over the paper. 

He looked at it and I saw his face 
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tighten into the bleak cold mask I 
knew so well. He did not speak, 
though in that moment everything in 
me was begging, silently entreating 
him for an explanation. Absurdly, I 
guess, I still hoped he could deny the 
evidence before me, though there 
could be no doubt about the identity 
of that haggard, hunted face that 
stared from the newspaper just as it 
had stared at me in this apartment. 
But I wanted desperately to hear from 
Ferenc’s lips some miraculous story 
that would wipe out this whole thing 
with all its terrible implications. 

But Ferenc turned away from me. 
He simply shrugged and went into his 
room, 

I stood there all the time he was 
gone, as frozen as a child playing the 
game of Statue. My thoughts rushed 
aimlessly, involuntarily, piecing to- 
gether the scattered parts of the awful 
puzzle. 

I don’t know how long it was before 
he came out, carrying his suitcase. 

It was when I saw the suitcase that 


I came to life. “Oh, no,” I said. ‘““You’re 
not going now, Ferenc.” 

He shrugged again. “No?” he asked. 
But there was such coldness about 
that fatalistic mask of his that I sud- 
denly hated him. 

“T don’t know,” I said, holding his 
arm with all my strength. “But I 
won’t let you run away.” 

“Won’t you?” He laughed. I had 
never heard him laugh in that harsh 
way before. In that moment I knew 
that my heart had known the truth 
all this time: he was truly a stranger 
to me. 

He flung off my hand as if it were 
nothing, and with amazing power he 
forced me helpless across the living 
room and to the bedroom door. 
Against my whole futile body’s 
strength he pushed me inside and 
locked the door. 

I was no longer helpless, though. I 
wasted no time in shouting or beat- 
ing at that closed door, at listening 
to his swift, receding footsteps. Before 
he could have reached our hall, I had 
the window open. 


KNEW what I would see. Below me 

was a Sheer wall straight down to 
the courtyard three stories below. Op- 
posite was nothing but the blank back 
windows of three empty houses, part 
of a row which had been about to 
give way to a new apartment building 
when the war halted the work of their 
razing. Now they stood beside a 
yawning vacancy where pigeons 
nested in the fireplaces exposed in 
walls to which tatters of old wall- 
paper still clung. I had liked to 
watch the pigeons coming home to bed 
at night, but often I had wondered 
why Ferenc, so fastidious about his 
environment, should have chosen an 
apartment with this limited view. But 
now I knew. He wanted no neigh- 
bors to look in on the mysterious 
things that might go on at any time in 
his apartment. 

But I wasted no time thinking of 
that now. There were apartments be- 
low, whose windows looked out on this 
same view. I ran to Ferene’s bedside 
table and brought back two heavy 
bronze book-ends. Shouting with all 
my voice, I threw down first one and 
then the other, aiming inward toward 
the window of the apartment below. 

They missed, but the second one 
banged on the window sill of the next 
apartment down. I heard the high 
shrill sound of glass shattering on 
the concrete courtyard. I shouted 
again and paused as I heard angry 
voices and a window going up. 

I didn’t wait to hear their fury 
vented. I called, ‘Get the police. 
Quick.” To the absurdly blank up- 
turned face I went on urgently, ex- 
plaining in quick telling words. The 
face became intelligent and disap- 
peared. 

I sat down on my bed, suddenly 
weak, now that there was nothing I 
could do, appalled at what I had al- 
ready done. But I had had to do it. 
At last my duty was clear. And there 
would be still more for me to do. I 
got up then and dressed. 3 

I was slipping my arms into the 
sleeves of my jacket when I heard the 
heavy footsteps of the police outside 
and a bulky blue shoulder thrust oper 
the door. 

To my babble of fearful questions 
they had only one answer: “Just come 
along now.” And it was not a very 
friendly answer. On that short ride, 
placed firmly between these two 
heavy men, I realized that my own 
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position was far from favorable. I was 
Ferenc’s wife, and wives had been 
known to turn on husbands and tell 
on them, not for any honorable rea- 
sons like patriotism, but for petty 
private vengeance. 

Well, whatever punishment was 
coming to me now, I knew I de- 
served it. It was high time for me to 
try to atone for all these weeks of in- 
decision and weakness. 

How I got through the next half 
hour I don’t know. I was taken to a 
room where, instead of answering my 
troubled questions about Ferenc, they 
asked me one after another of their 
own. I answered honestly and fully, 
and between the moments when 
feared that I would have to faint, I 
felt a strange deep relief at last in 
telling the whole truth. I knew where 
I stood now. 

Though the time seemed endless, it 
was not actually long before they gave 
me the news I had been asking for. 
No—I had not been asking for that 
news! But what had I expected, what 
could I have hoped for Ferenc now? 
I didn’t know. Yet I felt I could not 
bear it after they had led me into an- 
other room, when that policeman’s 
thick stubby hand drew back the 
blanket that covered the still, slight 
form lying there as if in deep and 
utter exhaustion. 


AD to do it,” I heard one of them 

say as if in apology. “Gave him 
every chance, but this was the only 
way we could stop him.” Looking at 
his face with the eyes closed as if in 
sleep and the features at last relaxed 
into a look of peace, I wondered if 
Ferenc, too, had decided it was the 
only way. For him, and for me. He 
looked as if he had been glad to rest 
from a life that had been too hard. 

Oh, I hoped so. I didn’t hate Ferenc 
any more. Of course he had to pay 
this price, there was no -other way. 
But I was sure it was not the price of 
greed or villainy. I am certain that if 
we ever learn the full unhappy story, 
we will know that he was caught in a 
trap from which he felt there was no 
escape. We probably never shall know 
that story, but as well as we can piece 
it out from what is known by Govern- 
ment authorities and the police and 
Dr. Dale and myself, Ferenc felt him- 
self powerless against the grim 
weapon the Nazis never hesitated to 
use—threats against the safety of his 
mother and the ones he loved in his 
own country. Knowing what I knew 
of him, I felt nothing but deep and 
tender pity. I hope, too, that I gave 
him a little happiness before he died. 

I suppose Bruce heard the news 
from Mick Callahan and wired me as 
soon as he heard it. He said that he 
could get leave at once if there was 
anything that he could do. 

I hadn’t answered the wire, the day 
I went back to work. I had thought 
of nothing else, but I had not been 
able to think what to answer him. 
Not until that day when I went back. 

Dr. Dale was there before me, and 
eame hustling out of his office to 
greet me. He took my hand, studying 
my face earnestly, and I thought he 
looked embarrassed, oddly at a loss 
for words. But when he spoke, all he 
said was, “I’m glad to have you here. 
I have had some pretty bad days with- 
out you—” 

I sighed. Must I take his reproach 
along with all the rest of my pun- 
ishment? “I’m sorry, Dr. Dale,” I mur- 
mured wearily. “You've been awfully 
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indulgent about everything—”’ 

“Indulgent?” He took off his glasses 
and wiped them uneasily. “What little 
I have done for you is nothing, con- 
sidering my responsibility in your 
tragedy.” 

“Your responsibility?” It was my 
turn to stare at him. “Why, Dr. Dale, 
just because you introduced me to 
Ferenc doesn’t make you responsible 
for—for anything—” 

Dr. Dale shook his head. “No, my 
dear, if that was all I had done—” He 
walked to the window so that I saw 
only the back of his rotund figure 
silhouetted against the sunlight. But 
there was none of his characteristic 
suave dignity about him, he seemed 
almost to droop. 


WAITED, too dazed to answer. 
“T have learned a great and pain- 
ful lesson,’ Dr. Dale went on as if 
making a violent effort to hold on to 
his eloquence, “but it has been at 
your expense. I have learned that the 
dictates of the heart can sometimes be 
wiser than any formula devised by 
common sense. I have no excuse to 
offer for my interference in your life. 
I know that you would never have 
married Vildar if I had not prevented 
you from seeing your fiancé—” 

“Prevented me—” I came out of my 
daze with breath-taking suddenness. 
“Dr. Dale, what did you do? Tell me!” 

I wasn’t even aware of his remorse. 
My own feelings were too much. For 
the first time a gleam of light had 
burst in on that dark and hopeless 
world where I had lived all these 
months. 

I hardly needed Dr. Dale’s explana- 
tion. I knew, somehow, quite clearly, 
that what he would say would re- 
move the one unbearable thing from 
my life: the belief that Bruce had 
not wanted me. 

“Bruce arrived a little early at the 
airport that afternoon,’ Dr. Dale was 


Tony had to take all these odd jobs 
when he was a youngster. The oldest 
of six children, the boy had to ‘help 
his father keep a large but poor family 
together. 

“And when you're desperate you 
do anything,” he adds. “Gosh, by the 
time I was fifteen, I was the family’s 
chief breadwinner.” 

But it was his love for music, a 
family heritage carried over from 
a once-sunny Italy, that gave the 
boy a real opportunity. He pur- 
chased a saxophone, practiced dili- 
gently, and soon got jobs playing in 
small local bands in and around his 
home town of Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. This work paid more than any 
other of his varied occupations and 
made him decide on music for his 
career. 

Once he had gained experience, 
Tony broke in with Worthy Hill’s 
band, a regional favorite at the time. 
Two years later he switched to Irving 
Aaronson’s band, and stayed with that 
outfit until they reached the west 
coast. There Tony hatched an idea. 

“T saw a perfect but discarded night 
club set at the Fox film studios. I 
thought it would make a swell road- 
house if I could ship it back to Con- 
necticut,’ he says. 

With the financial assistance of his 
father-in-law and friends, Tony in- 
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saying, “and came directly here. Ap- 
parently he could not wait to see you.” 
He said that grimly as if wanting to 
make clear the full extent of his guilt. 
“You had gone to the hairdresser and 
I did what I thought was my duty: I 
attempted to persuade him of the 
commonsense point of view. I re- 
minded him of his former conviction 
that marriage at this time would be 
unfair to you. He agreed that in the 
emotional fervor of the night’s meet- 
ing it would be well-nigh impossible 
to resist marriage—” 

A little groan escaped me then. 
Through Dr. Dale’s pompous phras- 
ing I could see the picture of Bruce as 
he had stood there in my office that 
night, tall and young and honest, his 
blue eyes frank as he told Dr. Dale 
what I had longed so desperately to 
know. And Dr. Dale had kept him 
from telling me! In that moment I 
held deep resentment against that 
well-meaning man in his handsome 
tailored clothes who stood there so 
penitent that he could not even face 
me. I missed a good deal of the care- 
ful speech he was making. “He finally 
realized,” he was concluding, “that the 
only safe course was not to get in 
touch with you at all. I see now how 
far from common sense that advice 
was, how brutal even, and I can hard- 
ly ask for your forgiveness—” His 
voice trailed off in a faltering dejec- 
tion so unlike him that it would have 
been funny if it had not been so pa- 
thetic. 

I no longer felt any resentment. I 
wasn’t even thinking of Dr. Dale. I 
was hardly aware that he had finished 
talking. I was drawing a sheet of 
paper toward me, placing it in my 
typewriter, starting to write. Dr. Dale 
turned from the window and dimly, 
from far off, I heard his voice. “Janice, 
please answer. Can you forgive me?” 

My ears heard him, for I remember 
what he said. But then my mind was 
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vested $50,000 in the project and the 
scenery was sent east. 

At first the conversion was success- 
ful. Then the nationwide depression 
came and the customers went. Almost 
wiped out, Tony went back to playing 
a sweet tenor saxophone in Smith 
Ballew’s and Vincent Lopez’s bands. 
Finally he hooked up with a talented 
if temperamental newcomer named 
Artie Shaw and stayed with him as 
the clarinetist rose to jive fame and 
fortune. 

When Shaw was forced off the band- 
stand by illness, Tony pinch-hit for 
his ailing boss. He led the band for 
six weeks and attracted attention from 
band bookers. This recognition made 
an impression on Pastor and when 
Shaw ultimately disbanded his or- 
ganization, Tony gathered a few of the 
men and started his own orchestra. 

Tony’s band slowly but surely won 
public favor. A best-selling record of 
an old Cole Porter tune, “Let’s Do It,” 
sung in Tony’s raspy but infectious 
swing tempo, and the sensational 
drum-beating of Johnny “Paradiddle”’ 
Morris, helped immeasurably. How- 
ever, the band is still not among the 
leaders. 

“All we’re waiting for is that little 
shove,” Tony explains. “After all, it 
took Glenn Miller four years to make 
the grade and Harry James had to 


too busy rushing to form the words 
for the thoughts I must express. 

Dr. Dale must have seen from my 
face that my inattention was not due 
to anger. He came over and stood 
above me and still I did not stop, I did 
not care if he saw everything I wrote. 
I wanted the whole world to know it. 

I was writing, of course, to Bruce. 
I told him the whole story, as I have 
written it here. 

When Dr. Dale left me and went 
into his own office I don’t know. But 
it was a long time later that I came to 
the end of my letter: 

“And so, darling, that is the truth, 
those are the mistakes that were 
made, by all of us. Mine were most 
grievous, of course, I know, perhaps 
irreparable. But I must make you 
know that I have learned to wait. I 
shall wait, now, whether it is twenty- 
four hours, ten years, or forever.” 

Perhaps I did, not deserve the 
answer that came by wire on the day 
he received my letter. But life does 
not always hold us to formal account. 
I shall soon be going to the Southern 
camp where he is continuing his 
training. In another period, I should 
have delayed longer before I went to 
him. But this is war. We can’t know 
how many months or weeks we shall 
have together. 

Our honeymoon will be less sweet, 
perhaps, in many ways, for what I 
have gone through. But as I said be- 
fore, there were great and wonderful 
things I learned in those experiences. 
I feel that with my painfully gained 
maturity I may make up to Bruce for 
the unhappy facts which will inevi- 
tably haunt his mind through moments 
that should hold nothing but ecstasy 
for him. I shall know my heart as I 
never could have known it before. If 
complete and utter love is what is 
needed to win the war—and I believe 
it is—that is what he shall have. 

THE END ; 


wait six years before he hit the jack- 
pot. My band is only three years old 
so we can afford to be patient for a 
while.” 

Although the musicians’ union’s 
present ban on recordings has pre- 
vented the Pastor band and all others 
from turning out any new best-sellers, 
Tony’s outfit has been winning more 
and more top-flight bookings. Then 
too, many older bands have been prac- 
tically wiped out by selective service. 
Tony, the father of two boys, Guy 
Louis, 10, and Tony Junior, 6, is at the 
present time deferred. And this po- 
sition has made. him a very valuable 
commodity. 


PASTOR is not the thirty-five-year- 
old batoneer’s right name. A friend- 
ly theater doorman, unable to pro- 
nounce Tony’s family one, suggested 
Pastor, borrowing it from the late Tony 
Pastor, a renowned New York vaude- 
ville producer of the Gay Nineties. 

Tony and his family live in a large, 
modern house in Hartford. Tony 
doesn’t see much of the place (he’s 
on a lengthy coast-to-coast tour right 
now) but he does get accurate and 
first-hand reports from his wife and 
boys via the long distance telephone. 

“Tt’s home sweet home with a neat 
assist from Alexander Graham Bell,” 
is the way he expresses the situation. 


RADIO MIRROR 


Learn the few basic rules for beautiful hair and you'll look as lovely 
as Margo, heard on the Camel Caravan Friday nights on CBS. 


before. So is money. 


Texte is more precious than ever 


We find that our war jobs per- 
mit us fewer appointments at the 
hairdressers, for one thing. And cer- 
tainly the bonds we’re pledged to buy 
leave us less money for general hair 
care. Simpler ways of keeping our 
hair waved and gleaming and modish 
are what we need. 

Take the matter of permanent 
waves... 

The proper time to worry about 
the duration of a permanent is when 
we are having it put in. Once it is 
in it is too late to worry. 

The morning after a party, for in- 
stance, is no time to have a permanent. 
Permanents and alcohol do not mix. 

In spite of the fact that a shampoo 
before a permanent is the usual pro- 
cedure at most beauty salons the 
natural oil that a shampoo takes from 
the scalp and hair would benefit us 
at this time. 

Certain curls need more heat... 
the curls in the back for instance, 
which constantly are being rubbed by 
collars and nicked by beads. 

Another thing! The operator who 
gives a permanent should be told if 
a rinse, tint, or dye has been used 
on our hair. When we fool the 
operator we also fool ourselves. For 
without special consideration. hair 
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that has been subjected to artificial 
coloring is not likely to respond satis- 
factorily. 

Contrary to popular opinion a hair- 
brush is not death to a permanent. 
And it is life-giving to the hair. 
Brush your hair wp and out and you 
will find that it will spring back into 
the waves in which it has been set. 

Be sure, however, that your wave 
is set with the natural bend of your 
hair. There is no hair so straight that 
there isn’t a natural bend in it. If 
you will fluff your hair with a comb 
you'll see immediately where your 
natural bend lies. 

Oily hair should be brushed and 
shampooed and brushed and sham- 
pooed. Following a shampoo, oily 
hair should be brushed dry, even 
though it has to be moistened again 
before it can be set. 

Dry hair benefits when we manip- 
ulate our scalp and start whatever 
oil is there circulating. It needs brush- 
ing too. Also regular shampoos about 
every ten days. And hot oil shampoos 
about every twenty days. 

War-time coiffures should be simple. 
Crowded days and uncertain demands 
upon our time make complicated 
hair-dos utterly impractical and, by 
the same token, a little ridiculous. 
For what under the sun is less charm- 
ing than a fussy hair-do that hasn’t 
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been sufficiently fussed over? 

No one except your best friend, your 
mirror, can tell you how to wear your 
hair. But there are a few basic rules 
that it is smart to follow: 

Oval faces which take their name 
from their perfect contours are love- 
liest with the hair arranged so it is 
faithful to the line of the face at all 
points. And with the hair off the 
forehead. 

Round faces which are full at the 
jaw and the forehead profit by a soft 
hair-line, and when the hair is worn 
full at the jawline and below it. 

A square face, broad at the jaw, 
with a square line at the chin and the 
temples, will be enchantingly soft- 
ened by a fluffy coiffure, a waved 
bang, and a slanting part. 

An oblong face, a face that is long 
and thin with a forehead a trifle wider 
than the chin, gains an appearance 
of greater width when the hair is 
worn flat on top of the head, fluffed 
at the sides or worn full behind the 
ears, and when the hairline is on a 
level with the chin. 

Triangle faces, with narrow tapering 
foreheads and broad jaws, come into 
their greatest beauty when the hair 
is brushed back from the temples, the 
forehead is exposed, and the hair 
line is soft behind the ears and sleek 
at the jaw. 

Diamond faces, wide through the 
cheekbones with pointed chins and 
narrow foreheads, are most provoca- 
tive if the hair is worn off the fore- 
head, soft and close on top of the head 
and at the upper sides of the face, 
and full below the cheeks. 

Get your hair into line—in more 
ways than one! Make it your crown 
and your glory. But do not allow it 
to be a problem. 
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enough to make a firm basket. Rub 
each basket, inside and out, with 
butter and let baskets stand in 350 de- 
gree oven until butter is absorbed and 
bread is beginning to brown, then fill 


each one with carrots which have been . 


combined with white sauce. Run hard- 
cooked egg through ricer and sprinkle 
over carrot mixture, dust with mace 
and return to oven to brown. 

Bread pudding is such an old fav- 
orite that it seems superfluous to men- 
tion it, but you'll never know how 
good it can be until you make it with 
whole wheat raisin or nut bread. Half 
cracked wheat and half Boston brown 
bread make another good pudding 
combination and apricot bread pud- 
ding as served at Schrafft’s restaurants 
is-one of the best of all. 


Apricot Bread Pudding 


5 slices stale cracked wheat bread 


Don't Neglect Bread 


Continued from page 40 


Dried cooked apricots, well drained 
% cup sugar 
2 eggs, well beaten 
2 cups milk 
YY tsp. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 
2 thls. butter 


Cut crusts from bread and break 
each slice into four or five pieces. Place 
in shallow casserole or baking dish 
which has been rubbed with butter. 
Lay an apricot on each piece of bread 
and sprinkle %4 cup of sugar over 
them. Beat eggs, add remaining sugar, 
salt, milk and vanilla. Pour this cus- 
tard over the mixture in the baking 
dish and let stand 15 minutes. Dot 


with remaining butter and-bake in a 
slow oven until custard is set (350 
degree F., about 30 minutes). 

Mock raspberry shortcake can be 
made almost as quickly as you can say 
it, because it requires only two slices 


of bread for each person to be served, 
butter and jam. 


Mock Raspberry Shortcake 


2 slices fresh cracked wheat bread 
1 tsp. soft butter or margarine 
Raspberry jam 


Butter both sides of bread and 
brown lightly on both sides (under 
low broiler flame or in skillet on top 
of stove). Spread jam on one slice, 
cover with second slice and top with 
a second layer of jam. Serve while 
still warm. Strawberry, blackberry, 
peach or quince jam or orange mar- 
malade also make delicious shortcakes 
and if you prefer a more elaborate 
dessert add a layer of chopped nuts or 
shredded coconut to each jam layer 
and serve with a topping of whipped 
cream. 


What’s New from Coast to Coast 


England to America he hired Bobby, 
and during 1936 and 1937 he was first 
violinist with the Noble outfit at the 
Rainbow Room in New York. He 
liked radio work better, though, and 
finally returned to the Yankee net- 
work, where he had been assistant 
conductor before Noble’s arrival, and 
organized the Singing Strings, a 
chamber music ensemble that became 
so popular it was relayed coast to 
coast. 

Bobby’s House Party orchestra is 
the fulfillment of a lifelong ambition. 
He handpicked the fourteen musi- 
cians himself, to create a unit versa- 
tile enough to play all kinds of music. 
Right now, he has only two topics of 
conversation—the orchestra and little 
Linda Norris, who was born last June 
7th, the second anniversary of Bob- 
by’s marriage. 

* #* * 


Lawson Zerbe is playing Pepper in 
Pepper Young’s Family, now that 
Curtis Arnall is on full-time, active 
duty with the Coast Guard. 


* * * 


That’s a clever idea CBS has in its 
new Monday-night program, Daytime 
Showcase. Each week one of the 
network’s top daytime attractions 
puts on a complete broadcast in the 
night-time period—thus reminding 
folks who confine their listening to 
the evening hours that there are 
some “best -bets’” while the sun is 
shining, too. 

* * * 


Very few people knew it until long 
after Bob Hope returned from his 
trip to Alaska, but there was one 
tense moment when death stared 
every member of his party in the 
face. Bob, Frances Langford, and 
Jerry Colonna were being flown back 
to an Alaska base after an appear- 
ance on one of the Aleutians. The 
plane hit a sleet storm, its radio went 
dead, and fog obscured the landing 
field. The pilot took on more alti- 
tude, meanwhile telling Bob and the 
others to don parachutes, and in- 
structing them how to use them. For 
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about fifteen minutes a bail-out ap- 
peared imminent, but luckily the fog 
cleared away and the landing field 
was revealed so that the plane was 
able to come safely to earth. 

* * * 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Jack Shook, 
leader of the Missouri Mountaineers 
on station WSM’s Grand Ole Opry, 
plays his guitar backwards but that 
doesn’t make any difference—he gets 
a lot of music out of it just the same. 

The Missouri Mountaineers, with 
Jack at their helm, have been on the 
Opry for the past six years, and are 
one of its most popular features. Sat- 
urday nights aren’t the only oppor- 
tunities for Tennessee folks to hear 
Jack, however, for he is also the 
leader of the station’s quartet, Betty 
and the Dixie Dons. As if to prove 
his versatility, he plays in the sta- 
tion’s orchestra and makes all the 
musical arrangements for the Moun- 
taineers and the Dons, on the side. 

This is how Jack manages to play 
the guitar backwards. It is strung for 
a right-handed player, but he plays 
with his left hand, which literally 
means that he fingers and strums 
backwards. He also plays the banjo, 
but in the orthodox manner. 

Jack’s married—he and Rubye will 
celebrate their eighth wedding anni- 
versary next January 5—and has two 
children, James and Barbara Ann. 
When he’s not busy at the studios, 
and the season is right, he’ll probably 
be found engaged in his favorite sport 
of fly-fishing, at which he is an ex- 
pert. 


* * * 


It’s a new daughter at Penny Sing- 
leton’s house. The baby was born 
in Quantico, Virginia, where the 
Blondie star’s husband, Captain 
Robert S. Sparks of the Marines, is 


stationed. 
* * 


Don’t write in to your favorite radio 
star asking for his or her picture un- 
less you enclose a dime. A’ group 
of stars headed by Barry Wood have 


agreed to charge ten .eents for every — 


picture they send out to fans for the 


duration, turning the money over to 
the USO. As a matter of fact, ten 
cents is a bargain—each picture costs 
the stars a good deal more than 


that. 
* * * 


The Road of Life cast has adopted 
one whole ward of the Naval Hos- 
pital at Great Lakes, Illinois—in other 
words, the actors and actresses of this 
popular serial have pledged them- 
selves to keep Ward “A” of the hos- 
pital supplied with books, magazines, 
candy and other gifts approved by 
Naval authorities. 


* * * 


Something of a radio record is be- 
ing achieved by the Lutheran Hour, 
the Mutual network’s Sunday fea- 
ture. This religious program is now 
well into its tenth year of -uninter- 
rupted weekly broadcasts, and it is 
currently heard over at least 450 
different stations, including the en- 
tire Mutual network. In addition, it 
is translated into Spanish, Portuguese 
and Icelandic and recorded for broad- 
east in South America and Iceland. 
Dr. Walter A. Maier, professor at 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, is 
the show’s guiding light and principal 
speaker. af : ‘ 


Actress Ona Munson has taken to 
directing radio programs instead of 
being in them. She noticed that the 
list of masculine directors at CBS was 
dwindling, due to the war, and of- 
fered her services as a substitute. 
CBS hired her in a hurry, knowing 
that her four years of acting on Ed- 
ward G. Robinson’s program had 
given her lots of radio experience. 


* * * 


Lanny Ross is breaking into grand 
opera. He sang the leading tenor 
role in “La Boheme” in Detroit. 

* * a 


Ann Thomas drew radio’s oddest 
assignment. ‘She had to learn to 
whinny. like a horse to audition for 
a new: Col. Stoopnagle show which 
may hit the networks soon. 


RADIO MERROR ~ 
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Green Dracon—wear with 
white, gray, yellow, navy, fuchsia, 
beige, brown and black. 


Mine YELLOwW—wear with 


gray, bright greens, rust browns 
and yellows. 
@ e 
Brack LusteER—wear with 
black and white polka dot, bright Ae 
plain colors and white skirts 
Biue Dracon—wear with 
white, peach, light blues and 


other pastels. 


RoyaL PLuM—wear with deep 
purple, fuchsias and gray. 


CueEn Yu Nail Lacquer...so durable ...so hard to chip you 
Heaventy Mauve—wear with 
mauve, tans, pinks and pale blues. 


wonder if it NEVER wears away. One trial will show you... it’s ‘so lasting...so lustrous... so flattering to 


your hands. Now we offer to send trial bottles so you may try des ...so you may discover the keen 


Rep-REDS 
For Wear With: 
White 
Gray 
Yellow 
Black 
Green 
Mimosa 
Mustard 
Navy 
Black and 
White check 


...CHEN Yu nails, and clothes, 
“imperfect color harmony. (Use new shades 
EN YU to add newness and glamour to 


ur various outfits!) Choose any 


Biur-REDs 
For Wear With: 
Fuchsia 
Pink 
z Peach 
| Orchid 
Mauve 
Flesh 
: Blue 
Navy 
Watermelon Pink 
| 
/ 


ark them in coupon ...send today. 


ach trial bottle contains many manicures. 


Norwegian Blue 
Purple 


Cuen Yu Nail Lacquer at the better stores . . . fast, long- 


ting CHEN YU manicures at the smarter salons. 
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SEND FOR 
2 BOTTLES 


Brown-Reps 


For Wear With: 
Brown 
. Gold Re ee = 
| Chartreuse Whe 
, Beige ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS, 30 W. Hubbard St., 
) Piet Green f Dept. MF W, Chicago, Ill. 
Coral. { Send me two sample size flacons of CHEN Yu Nail Lacquer, <9 
British Lan shades checked below. I enclose twenty-five cents to cover ets 
cost of packing, mailing and Government Tax. 
! Gj JADE PINE (J GREEN DRAGON ( opruM POPPY 
| (J CHINA DOLL [J MING YELLOW ( BLACK LUSTER 
| (0 BLUE Moss (0 FUCHSIA BLOSSOM (0 BLUE DRAGON Address 
' [TEMPLE FIRE [] FLOWERING ALMOND [] BROWN CORAL 
} 0 cooLre (Lotus BLossom (CANTON RED 
/ (Joss HOUSE [ WEEPING WILLOW ( MANDARIN RED 
O wistaria (J FLOWERING PLUM (CO ROYAL PLUM 
(( BURMA RED [J DRAGON’S BLOOD ( HEAVENLY MAUVE City. State. 


TINTZ 


LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES 
WALGREEN’S, MANY DRUG STORES 


‘AND SYNDICATED STORES 


STREAKED + DULL + GREY » FADED) 
GRAYING - AGING - BURNT: LIFELESS 


This remarkable discovery, Tintz | 
Cake Shampoo, washes out dirt, loose dan- | 
druff, grease, as it safely gives hair a real | 
smooth colorful tint that fairly glows with life’| 
and lustre. Don’t put up with faded, dull, | 
burnt, off-color hair a minute longer, for | 
Tintz Cake Shampoo works gradually .. 
each shampoo leaves your hair more colot 
ful, lovelier, softer, and easier to manage. N 
dyed look. Won’t hurt permanents. Get this 
rich lathering shampoo, that gives fresh glow 
ing color to your hair, today. In six lovel: 
shades; Black, Dark, Medium, or Light Brown, | 
Auburn (Titian) or Blonde. Only 50c (2 for$1.00) 
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ee JUST MAIL COUPON ON GUARANTEE RESUIEY 
MUST DELIGHT YOU OR NO COST... 


Take advantage of this introductory offer and mail youll 
order today. On arrival of your package, just deposit 509) 
($1 for 2) plus postage with postman and Shampoo-tint youl 
own hair right in your own home. We are sure just one frid ; 


will convince you that here at last is the ideal hair fint. Bui 


if for any reason you aren't 100% satisfied, just return thi) 
wrapper in 7 days and your money will be refunded withou}) 
question. Don't delay, order today! | 

| 


_ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY—St 
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TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 1-L, 205 N. Michigan, Chicago, III. 
Canadian Office; Dept. 1-L, 22 College St., Toronto, Can. 

Send one full size TINTZ CAKE SHAMPOO in shade 
checked below. On arrival, | will deposit 50c plus postage 
charges with postman, on guarantee that if I'm not entirely 
satisfied | can return empty wrapper in 7 days and you 


will refund my money. 
1 1 CAKE 50c [] 2 CAKES $1 went 


(Tintz pays postage if money with order) | 


Check shade: (] Blonde Black [() Light Brown 
(0 Medium Brown [) Auburn (Titian) [) Dark Brown 


NAME. 
(Print Plainly) 
ADDRESS, 


CITY 


